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Russia and the United States in the 
World Economy 


By GEORGE C. GUINS 


IN THE POSTWAR WORLD, the United States and the Soviet 
Union will represent two different ideologies and, willy-nilly, 
two competitive forces. Other nations will inevitably fall 
under the influence of one or other of these two potential 
rivals. There are some sceptical minds who are inclined to 
the worst predictions about this prospect, and there are a few 
optimists who believe in the evolution of understanding and 
the development of friendship. Many exaggerate Russia’s 
resources; very few understand what advantages the United 
States possesses in comparison with Russia. 

After the destruction of the old regime, the aim of the 
Russian Revolution was to transform Russia into a highly 
industrialized country and the slogan “To catch up with and 
surpass America” gained great popularity. The slogan was 
an acknowledgment that America holds the first place among 
industrial nations and, at the same time, an admission of 
Russia’s industrial backwardness. It was also a proclamation 
that the fundamental goal is the achievement of rapid indus- 
trial progress. It is quite natural that the United States 
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should be chosen as an example. A generation brought up 
on the teachings of Karl Marx would naturally be impressed 
by the grand scale of American enterprise, its huge concerns 
of world importance, its mass production and extreme 
mechanization of production.* 

Russians like everything on a grand scale. Nurtured on 
the wide Russian expanses and unlimited Russian possibilities, 
they have no use for half-measures. Thus, it is not surprising 
that this attitude marks their approach to industry, namely, 
to set up new standards, to attain a greater scale. 


I 


As To Russia’s INDUSTRIAL BACKWARDNESS, it is generally 
known that pre-revolutionary Russia lagged behind in out- 
put, in equipment, and, eventually, in mechanization.’ This 
factor was the chief cause of Russia’s defeat in the World 
War I, in spite of the undeniable valor of her officers and 
soldiers. Russia fell behind, likewise, in the adaptation of 
technical methods to everyday life: household appliances, 
traffic regulations, office and shop equipment. The reasons 
for this backwardness demand an explanation. If Russia is 
to be considered capable not only of catching up with, but 
surpassing America, she must be in possession of the necessary 
prerequisites, as, for example, such natural resources as oil, 
iron and precious metals, sufficient manpower, enterprising 
leaders and capable engineers. But if she has all this, then 
why is Russia in the position where she has to catch up with 
America and not vice versa, especially as Russian history goes 
back a thousand years, while America came into existence 
only about three centuries ago, including the colonial period? 


1“We never forget,” said Stalin, “that America is a capitalist country. But we respect 
American efficiency in industry, technique, literature, life.” (Foster Rhea Dulles, “The 
Road to Teheran,” Princeton University Press, 1944, p. 3.) 

2 When he explained the goal of the five years plan in 1931, Stalin purposely exag- 
gerated Russia’s backwardness, saying, “We are fifty to one hundred years behind advanced 
countries.” 
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In 1776, when the United States was only beginning to form 
into an independent State, when America as a nation was still 
in its infancy, Russia was already a great power. The Russian 
strategist, Souvorov, was already covering himself with glory 
by a series of brilliant victories and Europe was watching 
Russia’s political, economic and cultural progress with a 
respectful and envious wonder. Why, then, did not Russia 
take advantage of this favorable situation? What caused her 
industry to fall behind that of the other countries and, par- 
ticularly, that of the young transatlantic democracy? Now 
that a common cause has brought these two countries so close 
together and, when, in all probability, this bond of friendship 
will persist in the postwar period, it is especially interesting 
to investigate the conditions under which these two countries 
developed and which determined the factors of similarity and 
dissimilarity in their evolution. 

At first glance, one cannot but notice on the map the great 
similarity in the geographical conditions of the United States 
and Russia. Both countries are continents with wide stretches 
of land between east and west and between north and south in 
which there is a great variety of climatic zones. Both abound 
in valleys, predestined for agriculture and cattle breeding; 
mountain ranges, rich in forest and ore; arid regions, requir- 
ing irrigation; and areas with a sufficient rainfall. They are 
both unusually rich in natural resources, they are self-suffi- 
cient and if there is a need to import some products, these are 
easily obtained in exchange for their own superfluous prod- 
ucts. The two countries are so situated that their territories 
extend from ocean to ocean and their boundaries reach from 
east to west, from the Pacific to the Atlantic, as if pre- 
ordained to be the powers connecting the Orient with the 
Occident. 

The development of the United States and Russia took 
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place by means of internal colonization, which spread of 
itself, by the natural shifting of the population, and not 
because of governmental policy. All this has a direct bearing 
on the geographical conditions.* 

In spite of the undeniable similarity, however, the dissimi- 
larity of the two countries is still greater when certain innate 
conditions are taken into consideration. 

How can the Russian scale be compared to that of the 
United States? How can the distance between San Francisco 
and New York be compared to the distance between Lenin- 
grad and Vladivostok, or the tundras, taiga, and virgin forests 
of North Siberia be compared to the swamps and forests of 
the northern states of this country? It would be more cor- 
rect to compare a great part of north-European and Asiatic 
Russia with Canada than with the United States, where there 
are no regions where such severe climatic and difficult living 
conditions exist. Nor does the United States have to contend 
with such barren regions, impossible for cultural develop- 
ment, as the extensive salt marshes which begin east of the 
Volga and merge into the desert around Lake Balhasha. 

Even these few examples should suffice to demonstrate how 
much more complicated are the governmental and economic 
problems of Russia than those of the United States. Distance 
has always played an important réle in the political and eco- 
nomic life of a State and if to that is added the hardship of 
struggle against difficult climatic conditions, as in Siberia, or 
against hostile tribes, as it was in South Russia, in the Caucasus 
and Turkestan, then the geographical conditions—distance, 
ways of communication, climate, and nature—gain yet more 

significance. Any economic problem, one example of which 
is the provision of coal, iron, cotton, and oil for industry, is, 


3“The vast extent and great natural riches—similarities in background. Two colossi 
having neither territorial, nor maritime jealousies to excite the one against the other.” 
(Foster Rhea Dulles, op. cit., pp. 2-3, 6.) 
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contrary to superficial impression, much more difficult to deal 
with in Russia than in the United States. There is no doubt 
that the economic geography of Russia is considerably less 
favorable than that of the United States. 

Speaking of geography, the most important factor is how a 
country is situated in relation to the oceans. In this respect, 
the United States again has the advantage by having free 
access to the open oceans and ice-free ports on both the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans. Russia, on the other hand, through- 
out her history has struggled for an outlet to the sea; but so 
far has failed to secure for herself the desired position which 
is so vital to the development of her industry. Her ports 
either freeze, as in Archangel, Leningrad, and Vladivostok; 
or are so situated that they are controlled by other powers, 
as in the Black and the Baltic Seas, who have the power to 
close them in time of war—a situation that exists today. As 
a result of the greatness of Russia’s expanses, the network of 
railways that would have densely covered any other European 
country and would be quite sufficient to connect all the vital 
points of the United States is only a thin thread stretching 
over Russia’s great expanses and is entirely inadequate to 
insure the country’s industrial development and to connect 
her boundaries with the central part and with her ports. 

With the exception, perhaps, of the Donetz Basin, Russia’s 
natural resources are scattered, as has already been pointed 
out, in such a manner as to hinder industrial progress. The 
Caucasus yields oil, but not iron, making it necessary to trans- 
port the oil by way of the Volga and by railroad to the central 
regions. The Ural region, especially the southern part, is 
poor in coal, necessitating the use of charcoal for the iron 
works there. A policy of forest conservation limited the 
exploitation of wood for that purpose and that, in turn, 
limited the industrial development of the whole region. 
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Therefore, it is but natural that Magnitogorsk, a huge new 
industrial center in the south of the Urals, should be con- 
nected by railway with the Kusnetz Basin at Altai in order 
to be supplied with coal across fifteen hundred miles of the 
waste lands of the steppes. A corresponding plan was elabo- 
rated before the Revolution by the engineering society at 
Tomsk, but was realized only after the Revolution. Power 
stations, in mining regions where fuel is scarce, are but a poor 
substitute, taking into account the cost and time needed to 
install them. In this respect, the United States has indisputa- 
ble advantage since the mines are conveniently situated in the 
north-eastern states, which are near to the ocean ports of the 
Atlantic. 

Unfortunately, a quantitative comparison of the natural 
resources of the two countries does not, according to the lead- 
ing authorities, easily lend itself to a clear analysis.‘ In spite 
of the extensive geological explorations of Russia’s natural 
resources, conducted in the period of 1923-1940, the infor- 
mation obtained is yet very far from being exact. Many 
regions have been left out of the survey and, meanwhile, 
Russia’s needs as set by industrial progress are rapidly increas- 
ing. There is no doubt that Russia’s resources are adequate 
for her own needs at present and for progress in the future, 


4 Albert R. Williams, in “The Soviets,” reasonably underlines an insufficiency of data 
about Russian resources (pp. 115-134). “There are more minerals in Montana than in 
the whole of Russia,” declared former President Herbert Hoover to Christopher Morley. 
The opposite belief is more common, as, for example: “Soviet Russia’s resources in soil, 
timber, minerals, and water power are not equaled by any other country.” (J. L. Childs, 
“America, Russia and the Communist Party in the Post-War World,” p. 20.) 

From the eminent geologist, P. P. Goudkoff, former Professor in Tomsk (Siberia), the 
author obtained the following data and conclusions: ‘“‘Russia‘s resources of coal constitute 
7.7 per cent of the world’s resources, while those of the United States constitute 51 per 
cent. Iron content in American ores is undoubtedly higher than that of the Russian ores. 
A considerable part of the richest Russian iron ore deposits is less convenient for exploita- 
tion than the iron ore deposits of America. The potential American resources of iron ore, 
still known, are ten times higher than the Russian potential resources of iron ore. The 
United States is not as self-sufficient as Russia and is in need of partial import of six and 
almost completely dependent on the import of five of the principal minerals. Russia 
depends almost completely on imports for two of the nineteen principal minerals (lead and 
antimony), she is in need of the partial import of three minerals, she is self-sufficient in 
eight of the minerals, and is able to export four of them.” 
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but there is no reason to believe that her resources exceed those 
of the United States. Russia does lead, though, and probably 
will in the future, in the mining of manganese and platinum 
and she enjoys a prominent place in the production of chro- 
mium, asbestos, and probably bauxite (aluminium ore). 
However, she cannot compare to the United States in the 
mining of coal. Common belief in the fabulous riches of 
Russia, according to the finding of an eminent Russian geolo- 
gist, P. P. Goudkov, has no actual foundation: “We can be 
confident of our motherland’s superiority in that respect only 
when comparing her to other European countries or China 
and Japan.” 
II 

APPROACHING THE QUESTION of capital as a factor in the 
industrial development of the country, it will be readily seen 
that here, too, the United States has the advantage. This also 
requires an explanation, for the reasons why Russia did not 
amass such a considerable national fortune, as the young 
Transatlantic Republic did, are not always clear. 

If we consider the trend of Russian history and recall how 
many expensive and ruinous wars Russia had to undergo in 
order to emerge finally as the great and complex whole to be 
known as the Russian Empire, and now the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, it will be seen that in this respect, also, 
Russia was not fortunate. Russia’s expansion to the east and 
the west was due to natural causes and not wholly owing to 
the more common ones such as the occupying of sparsely 
populated regions, to which was drawn the surplus popula- 
tion in quest of fertile land, a milder climate and spacious- 
ness; and the seeking of natural boundaries and access to the 
sea. There are a number of weighty economic factors which 
made this expansion a vital necessity.” The Caucasus are 


5“The need for varied economic resources has supplied the impetus in the past for the 
acquisition of regions inhabited by non-Russians . . . in order to bring about an internal 
self-sufficiency,” (Prof. Robert Kerner, “Foreign Policies of Russia,” p. 147 in “Foreign 
Policies of the Great Powers,” University of California Press, 1939.) 
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essential to Russia because of their oil. Without the Ukraine, 
to conquer which was Germany’s dream, Russia would be 
dependent on other nations for food and iron. Deprived of 
Turkestan’s cotton, she would have no textile industry. In 
fact, if Russia had remained in the central and northern part 
of eastern Europe, she would have been doomed to a hopeless 
dependency on western Europe. 

In order to defend her very existence and‘to secure political 
and economic independence, Russia had to wage almost inces- 
sant warfare. Although a detailed account of the wars may 
be boring, without it there can be no clear conception of how 
they exhausted the country. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, there were almost 
continuous wars against the Polovtsi and Kipchaks and some 
of these wars lasted for several years, as for example from 
1183 to 1185, a period described in the “Saga of the Legion 
of Prince Igor.” At the same time Russia was always in 
danger from the west, especially from the Livonian Order of 
Knights and the Swedes of the northwest. For a period of 
two hundred years, from the time of the Mongol Invasion 
in 1237 and 1240, Russia was burdened with the Tartar yoke 
and was forced to yield a great part of her income to the 
Tartar Khans. At the same time Russia had to wage war 
against her western enemies, who were anxious to take advan- 
tage of her weakened, dismembered and enslaved condition to 
drive her back from the Baltic Sea. In 1240 Alexander 
Nevsky headed an expedition against the Swedes and the 
Livonian Knights. During eighty years there were continual 
skirmishes, which from time to time developed into wars of 
two years’ duration each. At the same time Russia was carry- 
ing on long drawn out wars against the Swedes, who, like the 
Lithuanians, stand in the way of Russia’s coming into closer 
contact with Europe. 
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Russo-Lithuanian wars lasted throughout the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries; the more serious occurring in the 
following years: 1355-1359, 1368-1372 (Olguerd). The 
heaviest fighting took place in the years 1368 to 1375 (the 
time of Dimitry Donskoi) and, later, in 1376 to 1382. 

In the fifteenth century the expedition against Kazan took 
place and also war with Novgorod. The Tartar yoke was 
finally thrown off in 1480 and having freed herself from the 
menace of the east, though not yet having cleared her eastern 
border of Tartars, Muskovy plunged whole-heartedly into 
her struggle with Lithuania and Sweden. 

Under Ivan III the wars with Lithuania continued for a 
period of eighteen years, almost without interruption from 
1482 to 1500. 

The sixteenth century in Russian history was primarily 
concerned with solving the problems created in the preceding 
century. Under Vaslii III and then under Ivan the Terrible 
there were wars with Kazan, which ended in the fall of 
Kazan, opening the way to Siberia; with the Crimean Tartars, 
who separated Russia from the Black Sea; with Lithuania, a 
long war; with Poland; and, finally, with Sweden. 

Then came the Time of the Troubles, which undermined 
Russia to her foundations and during which the Poles invaded 
and plundered the country.° 

Immediately following this period, new wars broke out 
with Sweden and Poland (1614-1618), and then came the 
unfortunate Crimean War. 

In the second half of the seventeenth century began the 
Northern Wars, again wars with Poland over the Ukraine, 
and war with Turkey. Under Peter the Great there were a 
series of wars which ended in the fall of Azov, the occupation 
of the western and southern shores of the Caspian Sea, the 


6 There are some documents written by the foreigners who were in Moscow during the 
Time of the Troubles. 
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defeat of Sweden at Poltava, and the establishment of a strong 
foothold on the shores of Neva and the Gulf of Finland. At 
the same time Kamchatka was occupied and Russia’s expan- 
sion to the Pacific Ocean was completed.’ 

Already at the end of the seventeenth century, Russia em- 
barked on her first conflicts with her Asiatic neighbors. She 
established herself firmly in all of Siberia and in the eighteenth 
century penetrated into Central Asia; while in Europe she 
continued her struggle for access to the Black Sea, fighting 
with Turkey, and, on the west, with Poland, Austria and 
Sweden (1736-1739, 1768-1790). 

The nineteenth century offered Russia no breathing spell. 
It began with Russia’s participation in the Coalition and 
Souvorov’s Italian campaign. Then came the war with 
France and Turkey and, almost immediately following, the 
Patriotic War of 1812. Next, Russia began the conquest of 
the Caucasus, which required a great deal of effort (1816- 
1864), followed by a series of wars with Turkey, the unsuc- 
cessful Crimean Campaign and, at the same time, the almost 
continuous wars in Central Asia (1839-1884). 

The twentieth century opened with the Russo-Japanese 
War (1904-1905) and then Russia became involved in the 
World War I and recently in the still more serious World 
War II, having in the interim lived through a horrible revo- 
lution, which brought, in its wake, bloody civil wars. 

How could Russia accumulate national wealth under such 
conditions? Individuals, of course, were able to acquire 
riches, but the nation as a whole had no time to recuperate 
from one misfortune when another loomed on the horizon. 
No sooner would Russia attain some degree of peacetime 
organization when it would be shattered anew. 


7 The conquest of eastern Asia was accomplished by gradual expansion of Russian 
domination by means of daring expeditions to the extreme north and, later, south to the 
Amur River led by Dezhnev (1648-1649), Poya-Kov (1643-6), Khabazov (1649-51), 
Stadukhin (1649-1652). 
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Let us compare now the expansion of the United States in 
the west, the annexation of California, and the conquest of 
the Hawaiian Islands and the Philippines, to Russia’s national 
efforts in her struggle for existence against the Tartars, the 
Swedes and the Poles, her struggle to gain access to the sea* 
and unimpeded intercourse with Europe, her struggle for the 
Caucasus and Central Asia, so vital to her national economy. 
The central government was forced to spend enormous funds 
on occupied Siberia and even Turkestan in order to bring 
civilization to them and to exploit their natural resources, 
while, on the other hand, the colonization of fertile Cali- 
fornia, rich in oil and gold, and her inclusion into the Union 
gave Americans a new and very profitable source for acquir- 
ing wealth with comparatively little labor and expense. 

Thus America had the advantage over Russia, not only in 
the distribution of natural resources and means of communi- 
cations over land and sea, but also in the historical conditions 
governing the formation and expansion of a State, in provid- 
ing its security, in obtaining necessary territory, in the possi- 
bility of peace-time labor, in the realization of wide-scale 
economic schemes, in the increasing of national revenue, and 
in the possibility of utilizing capital for public welfare instead 
of spending it on wars and fortifications.” 


8 “If Russia does not possess secure access to the sea, the potential enemy has the access 
to the heart of Russia.” (Kerner, “The Russian Adventure,” University of California 
Press, 1943, p. 12.) 

® The following data on the expenses of the Russian budget, taken in 1724, a year of 
peace, serve as an illustration of how war needs affected the well-being of the State: 62.8 
per cent Army and Fleet; 17.5 per cent Government and Administration; 2.9 per cent Im- 
perial Court; 1.0 per cent Education and Medicine; 15.8 per cent Miscellaneous. (For 
more detailed data, see P. Miliukov, Ocherki po istorii Russkoy Culturi, Part I, 3rd 
edition. ) 

After two hundred years the situation in regard to military expense was little changed. 
In 1938 the Soviet Government appropriated twenty-seven billion rubles for the army, an 
increase of three and a half times over the amount in 1935. This appropriation does not 
mean that it was the actual amount spent, which, in point of fact, was a great deal more. 
The budgets of different Commissariats, especially the Commissariats of Heavy Industry 
_ War Industry, consumed many billions, constituting the lion’s share of the whole 

udget. 
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HOWEVER, WE STILL HAVE not touched upon all the differ- 
ences in the conditions upon which depend the development 
and existence of the United States and Russia. There is yet 
one more important factor in the economy of a nation, be- 
sides geography and capital. That factor is/abor. It depends 
on the quantity and quality of the population, its propensi- 
ties, physical strength and capabilities. — 

The population of the United States is composed of the 
descendants of enterprising colonizers, men that were bold 
and resolute, in other words, of the select, who laid the foun- 
dation for a capable and healthy nation. The nucleus of the 
Russian population, and also the greater part of it, is Great 
Russian (almost sixty per cent of the total population) and 
is composed of the descendants of valiant pioneers who over- 
came the rigors of the climate and the attacks of numerous 
enemies, who fought their way to the sea and who became 
masters over great stretches of territory in Europe and Asia. 
The people of both nations are gifted and possess unbounded 
energy and vitality. Therefore, it is not surprising that 
Americans were able to create an amazing and advanced 
technology and, whenever necessary, easily master any ad- 
vanced science. The Russian, in their turn, impress outsiders 
by their adaptability and capability. In the second half of 
the nineteenth century, an English engineer who owned a 
paper mill visited some factories in the Urals and was sur- 
prised to find a paper mill there. After making a study he 
observed that in England many years of training were re- 
quired to make a skilled worker and that the Russians learned 
in three months what it took the English three years to learn. 
This fact was related by the French historian, Rambaud, in 
his “History of Russia.”*° 


10 Rambaud, “A Popular History of Russia,” Boston, 1882. 
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However, certain conditions that affected the population 
and, therefore, labor, were less favorable to industrial progress 
in Russia than in the United States. In the first place, we 
must remember that slavery existed in the United States up to 
1863, while in Russia, up to 1861, there was a much more 
lenient serfdom. Slaves could be acquired and forced to 
work wherever needed. Thanks toslavery, the white popula- 
tion of the new world was enabled to establish plantations and 
cultivate the land, thereby enlarging its agricultural economy. 
The institution of slavery in the United States served private 
interests; it was the means of exploiting labor. Serfdom in 
Russia was supported by the State as it was necessary for pur- 
poses of taxation and compulsory military service; two fac- 
tors that had no great significance in the United States. The 
serfs were fixed to the soil and the number of serfs on an 
estate had nothing to do with the needs of that particular 
estate nor the enterprise of the landlord. 

While acquiring new lands, Americans came into contact 
with the Indians, whom they failed or perhaps did not at- 
tempt to adapt to their own culture and finally confined to 
reservations where they continue to live apart from the rest 
of the population and retain their own mode of life. Russia, 
in the course of her history, had to include within her boun- 
daries a great many tribes of various cultural levels. They 
occupy certain territories, they have their own customs, their 
own languages, their own beliefs and some of them—espe- 
cially the Uzbeks, the Tartars, the Georgians, and the Ar- 
menians—their own very original culture. They did not dis- 
perse over the country but remained in the places they had 
settled, continuing their former way of living and their 
former economy. ‘The process of assimilation was very 
gradual. 

The non-Slavic population in Russia consists of more than 
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one hundred nationalities. Forty-seven of them boast a popu- 
lation exceeding twenty thousand each” and, at present, com- 
pose approximately a third of the total population. It wa; 
by no means an easy task to unite this mass in a common State 
and economy and, even if it had been, the needs of the cardi- 
nal population would first have had to be satisfied. The 
exceptionally high prestige that Russia enjoyed among the 
Asiatic tribes that she conquered and the ésteem in which they 
held the ““White Tsar,” looking upon him as the bearer of 
justice, testify to Russia’s benevolent and humane attitude 
towards the incorporated nationalities. The erroneous im- 
pression that Russia oppressed the people she had conquered 
may be attributed, in part, to her strained relations with the 
Poles. For this, however, there are a great many historical 
reasons, the “ancient controversy among the Slavs’’; in part, 
to the delicate anti-semitic problem, which existed not only 
in Russia, but which never attained such horrible proportions 
there as in “cultured Germany,” and, finally, owing to the 
inevitable temptation on the part of some Russian hunters 
and merchants to take advantage of the simplicity and igno- 
rance of the tribespeople while trading with them, a practice 
well known to England, Spain, Holland, and all other coun- 
tries possessing colonies, from their own experiences. The 
legal status of the backward nationalities in Russia was essen- 
tially but a confirmation of their isolated existence and at the 
same time a guarantee of the preservation of their peculiar 
habits and customs.” 


11 These forty-seven nationalities are organized into sixteen member Soviet Republics; 
twenty-two Autonomous Republics, and nine Autonomous Provinces. According to the 
latest data, the number of autonomous republics and provinces has increased. 

12 w, E. Baxter quotes in his book numerous authors, American, English, and French, 
who acknowledge that Russia has been a civilizing power in Central Asia For instance: 
“Russia has subjugated innumerable wandering tribes to whom law and order were un- 
known.” “The Russian movement in Central Asia has been marked by discipline and 
humanity.” “Russia has forbidden the slave trade in her own Asiatic possessions as well 
as in the countries under her protection.” “In many respects the advance of Russia in 
Central Asia has been a gain to civilization,” and so on. (W. E. Baxter, M.P., “England 
and Russia in Asia,” London, 1855, Chap. III, pp. 20-30.) 
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In annexing new territories, populated by foreign elements, 
the Russian Government complicated its administrative and 
economic problems. New national groups were included and 
for a long time it was impossible to exploit them in any way 
for the needs of the State. As mentioned earlier, the richest 
deposits of various kinds of minerals, so vital to industrial 
progress, such as coal, and oil, are to be found in Transcaucasia 
and Turkestan, regions that were the last to be annexed, that 
were located at a great distance from the central part of 
Russia, and populated by a non-Slavic population which had 
first to be welded into a whole with the Russian population 
and the State. 

However, it was not only the non-Slavic population that 
was useless to the new-born industry. A large part of the 
cardinal population also remained idle in that respect. The 
landed gentry, from whose ranks the State chose government 
officials, formed a privileged class, the land nobility. Industry 
was of secondary importance and considered an unsuitable 
occupation for nobles and fit only for the lower classes. The 
peasants had no inclination for industrial work either. Basic- 
ally, the population of Russia consisted of people who had 
cultivated the land from the time immemorial. The spacious 
plains attracted them and, as long as it was permitted, they 
settled all over the country in the capacity of colonizers. The 
use of machines, as long as there were enough laborers and 
wages were low, was not profitable, therefore agricultural 
technique remained primitive and the whole system of na- 
tional economy was based on domestic economy. The colo- 
nizers that came to America from industrial countries were 
already familiar with methods of mechanization. There was 
not sufficient manpower in America (this was the reason 
slavery was introduced) and therefore wherever possible 
machines were substituted for manpower. American people, 
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not overburdened by taxation and not subjected to heavy 
losses through wars, were able to accumulate funds and use 
them for building factories, railroads and ships. Insufficiency 
in manpower was overcome by the use of machines and thus 
American industry extended and increased, while Russian 
industry developed slowly and par excellence only in the more 
densely populated regions where cheap labor could be re- 
cruited among the landless peasantry. 

Naturally, entrepreneurs did not find in Russia a favorable 
field for their activity. That Russians are certainly not lack- 
ing in enterprising spirit can be demonstrated by the history 
of colonization in northern Russia and Siberia, the history of 
industry in the Moscow region and the Urals, the extension 
of Russian trade over the Pacific Ocean to Alaska, trade with 
China, and penetration to the west coast of America (Fort 
Ross near San Francisco) and even Hawaii. Shareholding 
companies were formed very early in Russian history and 
before the revolution there were quite a number of huge con- 
cerns: the Russian Commercial Bank, Staheef & Company, 
Danishevsky Brothers, and others. But inasmuch as Russian 
industry, in general, developed very gradually and since it 
served the home market, these enterprises never did attain the 
world significance or the grand scale of American enterprises 
such as the American steel and oil corporations, ship com- 
panies and various holding companies. 


IV 


To SUMMARIZE, THEN, industrial progress in Russia was 
somewhat retarded by certain prejudices and lifetime customs 
and habits of the nobles and peasants. But, of far greater 
importance was the fact that in the nineteenth century the 
time was not yet ripe for an extensive replacement of man- 
power by machines and that even in the second half of the 
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nineteenth century, the factories located in the center of 
Russia still made use of home craftsmanship and the villages 
still supplied themselves with home-made products. As for 
the border lands, so rich in various deposits, industrial progress 
there was hindered by the lateness of annexation; inadequate 
transportation facilities; the foreign, non-Russian popula- 
tion; and the tremendous amount of capital and effort needed 
to exploit the natural resources and to build factories at a 
time when the same amount of capital and effort put to work 
under more favorable conditions in Russia proper was so 
much more profitable. 

All this proves that the comparative backwardness of in- 
dustrial progress in Russia was mostly due to geographic, 
economic, and historic factors and by no means to any lack 
of capability on the part of the Russian people to organize 
and maintain industrial enterprises. And sure enough, when, 
after the revolution, there came the realization that Russia’s 
salvation lay in the acceleration of industrial development, 
there appeared on the scene scientists with valuable dis- 
coveries, remarkable inventors, and qualified workers. It was 
only for a short time and only in certain enterprises that post- 
revolutionary Russia was forced to enlist the aid of foreign 
engineers and workers. V.N. Ipatiev, the eminent scholar, 
inventor and practical chemist who is the present director of 
the chemical laboratory at Northwestern University in Chi- 
cago, stated in the Russian Review (Spring, 1943) that it is 
impossible to give even a general outline of all the valuable 
achievements of Soviet science and industry during the last 
twenty-five years. The most important achievements men- 
tioned by Professor Ipatiev are the following: the production 
of combined nitrogen in sufficient quantities to supply both 
agricultural and military needs, the development of synthetic 
rubber, the production of optical glass, the perfection of a 
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machine for the production of liquid helium (Kapitz), im- 
portant developments in the field of aerodynamics, to say 
nothing about the progress in essential chemistry, etc. All 
this indicates that Russia has many gifted people and may 
occupy an honored position arnong the nations, not only in 
literature and the arts, as is already acknowledged, but also in 
technology. 

It is quite possible that Russia will eventually equal Amer- 
ica in the organization of advanced industry, but it is hardly 
possible that she will ever surpass America. No genius can 
change Russia’s geographical and economic conditions in such 
a manner that Russia could ever effectively compete with the 
United States for foreign markets. Therefore, so far as influ- 
ences from the world economy are concerned, there is no 
reason to believe that unless a dumping system and the exploi- 
tation of cheap labor be practiced by Soviet Russia, there will 
ever be strained relations between these two great countries, 
who are now called upon to co-operate in the all-important 
mission of creating a new world. 

University of California 


Can Britain’s Labor Government 
Succeed ?* 


By Louis WAaLLIs 


ISOLATED FOR CENTURIES between two oceans, the American 
people are now abruptly compelled to find their way in a new 
and strange world shaken by social and economic revolution. 
Leftward trends in Europe and Asia make evident the im- 
possibility of return to pre-war conditions; while, more par- 
ticularly, the marked reaction in Britain against the ancient 
regime of Toryism suggests that the Anglo-Saxon peoples are 
not likely to co-operate in restoring the economic patterns of 
the past. 

But the economic relation between Britain and America 
is more intimate than the relation of either to any third 
power; and therefore the American people must now re- 
adjust themselves to conditions obtaining in the mother- 
country. The pressure for a new orientation is the more com- 
pelling in view of the financial assistance which Britain ob- 
viously needs. No academic argument should stand in the 
way of such aid. But at the same time, the American public 
should not go blindly into the transaction; while on the other 
hand, the British public ought to be more fully informed 
than it is about fundamental conditions. 

The upheaval in British politics brought into power a 
group of socialist, Laborite politicians who follow, to a con- 
siderable extent, the doctrines of Karl Marx. The influence 
of Marx is lauded by Professor Harold Laski, spokesman of 
British Labor, as follows: “In every country of the world 
where men have set themselves to the task of social improve- 
ment, Marx has been always the source of inspiration and 


* A chapter from the book, “Finding Our Way Post-War,” now being completed by the 
author. Copyright, 1946, by Louis Wallis. 
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prophecy.”* Since the government of Britain has come 
strongly under the sway of Marxist ideas, this influence on 
current politics must be understood by the general public, 
both American and British. 

First of all, then, what is it that the new Labor Government 
seeks to do? “The Labor Party,” Laski says, “asked the 
voters to authorize a program by which it has been given 
power to nationalize the Bank of England, the coal mines, 
electric power, means of inland transport, and the steel in- 
dustry.” Thus we learn authoritatively just what the social- 
ists of Britain proposed for their first five-year term of office 
(1945-1950). Laski then goes on to say, “At a later stage, 
if the electorate renews its power, the Labor Government 
will go on to nationalize other industries.” A second five- 
year period will thus probably be required (1950-1955). 

The long-drawn-out socialist program is intended to give 
the general public a title to all the industrial equipment of 
Britain. And since “industrial equipment” is only another 
term for productive machinery, the central issue between 
socialists and their opponents appears to be the simple question 
whether machines ought to be owned by private individuals 
or by the State. If machines are owned by private persons, 
these people (according to the socialist) become the masters 
of Labor, and can arbitrarily depress the wage rate below 
the productivity of Labor; so that the capitalist, or owner 
of the machine, takes from the workers what Marx called 
“surplus value.” But on the other hand, if the State owns 
industrial machinery, the State will abolish dividends, and 
raise the wage level; so that the laboring man will then get 
“the full product of his toil.” 

Marx was a German with a Ph.D. from the University of 
Jena. He was a very striking figure, with fierce, bushy hair 
and beard, and an arrogant manner. His famous book was 


1 Laski, “Karl Marx,” London, 1922, p. 45. 
2 The New York Times, Aug. 26, 1945. 
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not written in his native land, as might be supposed, but in 
London, at the British Museum, where the fierce-looking 
German labored for years, making use of authentic sources 
which were already assembled and catalogued for scholarly 
research. One can imagine what would have been the horror 
of the staid and respectable attendants at the institution if 
they had been told that the object of the bushy foreign savant 
was to “bore within” British mentality and start a movement 
which would some day gain control of Parliament, on the 
theory that private ownership of machines is the fundamental 
cause of Labor’s ills. But nobody knew what Marx was 
doing, except a few friends; and at length, after eighteen 
years of toil, the book Das Kapital was published in 1867. 
This, however, is but a small part of the story leading up 
to what the American public must understand with refer- 
ence to the concurrent position of Britain and the United 
States. The rest of the story is even more important; and 
its fundamental meaning is gradually disclosed in relation to 
the activities of Marx after the publication of his book.. He 
went back to the British Museum in search of more material 
which he hoped would give added strength to a new edition 
of Das Kapital. And then something came to pass which 
neither Marx nor his followers clearly understood, and which 
has never been assimilated by socialism down to the present 
time: The central machine-dogma began to be implicitly dis- 
credited by evidence relating to English economic evolution! 
New material piled up in the hands of Marx, which was 
destined never to be laid before the public in his lifetime. 
Fifteen years elapsed between the appearance of his book in 
1867 and the death of its author in 1883; but the significant 
facts remained unpublished in the voluminous notes of Marx. 
The evidence revealed that long before the invention of 
machines to save labor—and therefore long before the rise 
of “capitalism”—the country districts of Britain were de- 
populated by Parliamentary enclosures of ‘common lands” 
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and by eviction of the villagers from their little farms.’ The 
island of Britain thus became the monopoly of a small, Tory 
class, whose economic power was therefore consolidated prior 
to the modern “Industrial Revolution.” The immediate re- 
sult was to throw multitudes of poverty-stricken people into 
the towns and cities, which became over-crowded with un- 
fortunates in dire need of employment. 

The Tory class, being in control of Parliament, exempted 
land very largely from taxation, both in the rural districts 
and in the towns and cities, thus giving land an inflated value 
and an artificial advantage over other kinds of property which 
were taxed more heavily. So it came to pass that when labor- 
saving machines were finally constructed, the owners of such 
machines were not only compelled to pay high prices in order 
to rent or buy Tory-owned sites on which to erect factories; 
but at the same time, the Tory Parliament laid oppressive 
taxes on machinery and on machine-made goods, far heavier 
in proportion than the taxes paid by Tory holders of land 
in country and city. 

Such were the actual, historic circumstances which de- 
termined the fate of “Capital and Labor” in the great “In- 
dustrial Revolution”! The poverty-stricken masses, having 
been thrust out of the country districts by Tory legal power, 
competed with each other in the struggle for work; while the 
capitalists were over-loaded with Tory taxes and entangled in 
the rental or purchase of Tory-owned sites. The inevitable 
result was that the pressure of the over-crowded labor market, 
and the financial burdens of the machine owners, combined 
in forcing down the level of wages to the point of bare sub- 
sistence. The poor were anxious to work for almost any 
wage; while the capitalists could not afford to pay the laborer 
an amount of money equal to what Marx calls “the full 
product of labor’s toil.” Thus the modern city “working 


3 Cf. L. Wallis, “The Burning Question: Making Your Living in a Monopolized World,” 
New York, 1937; ibid., “State of War Permanent Unless—,” New York, 1939; Francis 
Neilson, ““The Conspiracy Against the English Peasantry,” New York, 1945. 
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class” of Britain took form as a mob of desperate men and 
women, along with multitudes of children whose meager 
wages were necessary to piece out the scant pay of adult 
workers. And by the same token, we can see that it was not 
primarily the machine owner, or “capitalist,” who exploited 
Labor; but that the manufacturer himself was, first of all, 
exploited by Tory land monopoly and Tory taxes.‘ 

These weighty facts piled up in the unpublished notes of 
Marx at the British Museum. They were not clearly formu- 
lated by him in reference to the mutual bearing of Tory 
taxation and Tory monopoly of the land. But still the facts 
were there; and they remained for years in obscurity while 
the propaganda of Das Kapital, Volume One, against ma- 
chine owners continued to spread among city laborers and 
among a few city intellectuals, until the doctrine had become 
an indurated and practically unchangeable dogma. 

But after the death of Marx, his friends realized that some 
disposition must be made of his voluminous notes. The 
material in question could have been destroyed. Or it could 
have been welded into the framework of Das Kapital. But 
neither alternative was chosen; and instead, the literary exec- 
utor, Friedrich Engels, practically buried the material in an 
appendix, where it now reposes under a tombstone inscribed: 
“The Expropriation whereby the Countryfolk were divorced 
from the Land.” The appended matter is very interesting 
and instructive, but is entirely unclear with reference to the 
mutual relationship existing between Tory lopsided taxation 
and Tory monopoly of land; while it is not formulated co- 
herently in its bearing upon the Marxist argument about 
machines. The “appendix,” indeed, is merely hitched onto 
the first volume of Das Kapital and carried along at the rear, 
as a row-boat might be dragged in the wake of a ponderous 
ocean steamship. 

This fact is recognized by the latest English edition of 

* Cf. L. Wallis, “Safeguard Productive Capital,” New York, 1935. 
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Marx, published in 1930, which frankly says that “most 
people, even most Marxists,” when speaking of Das Kapital, 
mean simply the original Volume One, and that “Marxism 
arose, and spread over Europe to become the inspiration of 3 
developing Socialist movement, long before the posthumous 
volumes of Capital were disinterred from Marx’s papers and 
given to the public by his faithful friend and collaborator, 
Friedrich Engels.”” 

And so it happens that private erdeilili of machinery 
continues to stand at the focus of socialist and Laborite 
propaganda as the central point of attack in the battle of the 
working class against “oppression.” The socialists of Britain 
were vigorously denouncing “capitalism” between the two 
World Wars while the Tory Parliament was passing still 
another law, which exempts from taxation all vacant land in 
the kingdom. This law, known as “The Derating Act,” 
confers an even more privileged position upon land, increas- 
ing its ground-rental value and sales-price to the degree of 
the exemption. The agriculture, trade and manufacture of 
Britain today, therefore, are not only compelled to carry still 
more burdensome discriminatory taxes on production; but 
they must pay still heavier ground rents, owing to the legal, 
artificial increase of land values. All of which inflates the 
general price level and cost of living for the British masses. 

The landed aristocracy of Britain has been always the main 
support of the Tory Party; and some of the great aristocratic 
estates go back to the Norman Conquest, eight hundred years 
ago, when the soil of England was torn from its Anglo-Saxon 
owners; while another and later section of the Tory structure 
is based upon the seizure of “common” lands and Church 
estates. The typical British aristocrat, with his martial 
“coat of arms,” is always, in effect, a foreign conqueror, with 
a peculiar accent alien to the plain people upon whose toil he 


5 Karl Marx, “Capital,” London, 1930, Vol. I, ch. xi. 
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lives. And naturally enough, the real owners of Britain are 
not averse to remaining quietly in the background while the 
new Laborite Government expends the ammunition of social- 
ism against “the bourgeoisie,” the mere plebeian owners of 
productive machinery. 

It now becomes easy to envisage the manner in which the 
Laborites are preparing the British future. ‘The Labor party 
is opposed to confiscation,” declares Laski,* and he goes on to 
say, “It proposes to pay market value . . . and to compen- 
sate the displaced owners.” In other words, first of all, there 
is to be a long, five-or-ten year process of buying out the 
industrial machinery of Britain (the socialization of the Bank 
of England being the preliminary, or accompaniment, of this 
financial transaction). And then, according to Laski, the 
impressive conversion of private business into a public estate 
will be followed “‘at a later stage by public ownership of the 
land”! 

The final, climactic, item of “buying out” the real owners 
of Britain is mentioned quite casually by Laski, as a kind of 
afterthought, or appendix—quite in the fashion of Marx! 
It is a small matter, which can be arranged when the main 
dramatic program of Socialism has been accomplished. Land 
is just merely “something out in the country.” There is no 
ground-rental value in the towns and cities of Britain, with 
an aggregate power of economic pressure upon Labor and 
Capital far in excess of all the agricultural soil in England 
and Scotland! The site-value of city land, for example, is 
dealt with by the well known leader of the London County 
Council, Lord Latham.’ “The average cost of land in the 
county of London runs to 12,000 pounds an acre ($60,000) ,” 
he writes. “In many districts it is 22,000 pounds, rising to 
nearly 50,000 in others ($110,000 to $250,000). In the case 
of one street improvement the price asked was at the rate of 


SIn The Times article cited above. 
‘The Daily Herald, London, June 21, 1945. 
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1,000,000 pounds an acre ($5,000,000). For the land needed 
in London for temporary houses, the average estimated cost 
works out at 400 pounds per house ($2,000), and for some 
sites the estimated cost is no less than 900 pounds per house 
($4,500).” These figures given by Lord Latham are only 
for one city; but they sternly remind us that Laski’s innocent 
item, “public ownership of land,” must be read as including 
all the land of Britain, in city and country alike. 

During the lengthy period in which the productive equip- 
ment of Britain is being gradually purchased by the Labor 
Government, the price of British land (both in the agri- 
cultural districts and, even more, in the towns and cities) will 
be greatly enhanced. The total “market value,” indeed, will 
have ascended to such a height that the ground-owners of 
England and Scotland will be paid a staggering sum, the 
interest on which must equal what the ground-owners have 
been getting as land-rent from “‘dirt-farmers” in the country 
and the occupiers of sites in the centers of population. In 
other words, when the British people buy the island of Britain 
itself, they will be giving the proprietors an amount which 
will endow the quondam Landed Aristocracy with a power 
of “exploitation” corresponding to what they previously ex- 
ercised as a Landed Elite. 

All of these considerations are involved in the matter of 
American financial assistance to Britain during the post-war 
epoch. They are not theory, but plain fact; and they are 
open to anybody who cares to investigate the subject. They 
are assembled here and stated bluntly, so that the general 
public in America and Britain will have the data with which 
to think down into the economic realities of the stark inter- 
national situation which now confronts us. Financial aid to 
Britain should, no doubt, be extended in some form, as being 
of advantage to all concerned. But unless care is taken, the 
American people, as already intimated, are likely to go into 
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the transaction blindly; while at the same time, the general 
British public is likely to accept it as a means of escape from 
analyzing the economic problem. A loan to Britain will assist 
a nearly bankrupt nation part of the way back toward sol- 
vency. It will tend to make the current position more toler- 
able for a time. But the under-surface issues now pressing 
for attention will not be met by any British government 
composed of Laborites who think like Prime Minister Attlee 
and Professor Laski; nor by any alternative government con- 
sisting of Tories who think as Tories do. 

When American credit is loaned to Britain, we have a 
right to know exactly how it is to be used. The productive 
machinery of Britain has deteriorated in value; and the Labor 
Government cannot be permitted to pay the original cost. 
But on the other hand, if the Government buys out British 
industry on a depreciated basis, then the socialist enterprise 
begins with partly worn-out equipment, far below the efh- 
ciency level of American industry. And after the socialist 
ownership of machinery is launched, with American aid, we 
also have a right to know what going-scale of ground rent 
the American-assisted enterprise of the mother country pays 
to the Tory Elite, pending the final “nationalization of the 
land,” which Mr. Laski mentions casually as the conclusion 
of the Laborite program. And not only so; but how is the 
ultimate, staggering sum to be raised? The purchase price 
will, in form, take the ground-owners off the backs of the 
common people; but it will give the Elite a new claim as 
interest in exchange for what they now draw as ground rent! 

This article does not seek a solution for the British economic 
problem, but merely suggests that it may be well worth four 
or six billion dollars to ventilate the facts and questions which 
will inevitably come forward in connection with financial 
assistance to Britain. 

Forest Hills, N. Y. 


The First Job of Peace 


SOME PROGRESS was made toward a solution of the problems of peace by 
the Council of Foreign Ministers. We cannot regard the progress as nota- 
ble. And can we convince ourselves that a Council of Foreign Ministers 
is the appropriate instrument for the job? 

Every foreign minister is the representative of the interests of his own 


State. He has been trained to fight tooth and nail for these interests. But Ii 
the peace of the world cannot be established through a mere reconciliation is 
of the interests of the victorious Powers, even if such a reconciliation could p 
be easily effected. The peace, if it is to last, must embody the interests of 
all mankind. L 
No doubt important national interests turn on the question whether a 
Russia shall have a mandate for Tripoli, or share in the military government is 
of Japan. The interests of mankind are much more deeply involved in b 


the menace of starvation that looms over immense populations, of our 

former allies and of our former enemies. Unless the governments address 

themselves promptly and vigorously to the problem of food supply, twenty 7 
million people will starve to death in Europe this winter, and not fewer in 
Japan and China. Yet there is wheat enough in the world so that no one P 
would need to go without bread, milk enough, if dried for shipment, to 

insure millions against the incidents of protein deficiency. We shall soon : 
discover that there are immense accumulations of copra in the islands of 1 
the Indian Ocean, of palm nuts in West Africa, enough greatly to abate the V 
famine in fats and oils. 1 

It will be said that transportation is the crux of the matter. So it is; t 
but the Powers that found it possible to supply the immense wastage of 
material for twenty million men in the field could make headway with the 
transportation problem if they recognized that the saving of forty million 
lives is as important as winning a military campaign. 

Will not a great statesman arise to call upon the Powers to prorogue the 1 
discussion of national interests and to make it the first great job of the ( 
rising world organization to feed the hungry and clothe the naked, that | 
the spirit of good will may again find lodgment among the shattered and 
despairing peoples? 

ALVIN JOHNSON 


New School for Social Research, 
New York | 
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Crime and Punishment in England 
of the Eighteenth Century 


By Oscar SHERWIN 


The purpose of this article is to present not light but shade. 
It is my desire to get behind the glitter and charm (and there 
is much that is charming), the polish and perfume of the 
period (though as for the last, even the foul odor of the 
London kennels, attenuated by a distance of 200 years, to 
scholarly nostrils smells sweet). In other words my intent 
is to discuss not card parties and assemblies, ballrooms and 
brocades, but DIRT, DISEASE and DEATH. 


I 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY was a brutal, bawdy, filthy, 
stinking age: hanging days were city holidays and thousands 
cheered the malefactors on their way to Tyburn and bandied 
talk with them a few seconds before they kicked their heels 
in the air on being launched into eternity. It was an age in 
which life was terribly uncertain; when, for example, from 
1730-49 the burials of children under five were, according 
to the London Bills of Mortality, 75 per cent of all the chil- 
dren christened, when the mortality of foundlings (those 
children entrusted to the care of the parish house; nurses 
often poured gin down the throats of infants to get rid of 
them and collect the lump sum given for the support of the 
children) amounted, as Jonas Hanway said, “to 80 or 90 
per cent, or if you please, upon those received under 12 
months old, 99 per cent.”* If we keep in mind that the 


‘ Jonas Hanway, “Letters on the Importance of the Rising Generation,” 2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1767, I, 12-15, II, 124-5, 134-8; Ernest Caulfield, ‘““The Infant Welfare Movement 
in the Eighteenth Century,” New York, 1931, Chapter II; M. Dorothy George, “London 
Life in the Eighteenth Century,” London, 1925, pp. 21-44, 56, 216-9. Miss George gives 
the following figures (p. 406): 
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population of London in 1700 was 674,350 and in 1750, 
676,250, the number of infant deaths was staggering and 
terrible. Thomas Gray, the poet, for example, was the only 
surviving child of twelve. “You must remember,” said 
Johnson when consoling Boswell for the loss of a child, “that 
to keep three out of four is more than your share. Mrs. 
Thrale has but four out of eleven.”* London was kept alive 
only through the constant transfusion of population from 
the country districts.* Deaths were so numerous that it was 
said there was no third generation of Londoners. Epidemics 
swept away the poor wholesale. Smallpox was a disease of 
the upper classes while fever ravaged the poor.* 

The orgy of gin drinking in midcentury increased the toll 
—it was a disease of the poor and the grand destroyer of life. 
Brandy shops and geneva shops multiplied in the slum sec- 
tions. In 1721 every tenth house sold liquor; in 1750 every 
fifth house in the city proper.” The temptation to drink 
was great. Retailers announced that customers could be 
made drunk for a penny, dead drunk for two-pence, and 
could have straw on which to lie and recover free. Cheap- 


Burials under five years of age according to the London Bills of Mortality: 


Ages 1730-49 1750-69 1770-89 1790-1809 
190,200 153,886 140,810 117,070 
44,887 39,808 39,248 42,051 

Dying per cent under five years: 

74.5 63.0 51.5 41.3 


Burials exceeded baptisms from 1680-1790 (pp. 22-5, 331, 405). 

2 Edmund Gosse, “Gray,” London, 1906, p. 2; James Boswell, “Life of Samuel John- 
son,” edited by G. B. Hill, 6 vols., Oxford, 1887, III, 109; II, 281n. Mrs. Thrale bore a 
twelfth child who died. (‘‘Thraliana,” edited by Katherine C. Balderston, 2 vols., Oxford, 
1942, I, 158, 563.) Gibbon was the only surviving child of seven. 

3 On the process of internal migration and the economic causes of poverty in the period, 
see Francis Neilson, “The Conspiracy Against the English Peasantry” (AM. Jour. Econ. 
Socio., Vol. 3, Nos. 3 and 4 (April and July, 1944), pp. 293-306; 525-38), and the 
works cited in its notes. 

4Sir John Floyer’s “Inquiry into the Use of the Hot, Cold, and Temperate Baths” 
(6 editions) makes no mention of bathing for cleanliness. Kit Smart was no lover of 
clean linen and Dr. Johnson had no passion for it himself. 

5 In 1794 Patrick Colquhoun estimated that there were 6,000 licensed public houses 
and innumerable liquor shops in London—"“schools of vice,” he called them, and he urged 
stringent regulation. Patrick Colquhoun, “Observations and Facts Relative to Public 
Houses,” London, 1794, pp. 7-9, 19-31, 41-5; M. Dorothy George, op. cit., pp. 27-42. 
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ness caused the new demand for gin; the deadly quality of 
the stuff and the quantity drunk did the rest. Sir John 
Fielding said that retailers of spirits conveyed more to hell 
than the sword or the plague. “Gin,” said the novelist 
Fielding, “‘is the principal sustenance of more than an hun- 
dred thousand people in this metropolis. Wretches swallow 
pints of this poison within twenty-four hours.”* The 
prisons were notorious places of drunkenness and riot because 
gin was freely sold there and profits went to the keeper. 
There was a public house in almost every prison. In the 
King’s Bench there were no fewer than thirty gin shops.’ 
Lecky called the practice of gin drinking the most mo- 
mentous event in the eighteenth century.*° What was the 
result? It killed thousands, contributed to the spread of 
thieving and other evils, and resulted in the halter gracing 
the necks of many. Certainly it was more deadly than 
Frenchman or Jacobite. 

London was expanding and buildings were erected in the 
form of narrow lanes and courts, without plan, and with the 
intention of crowding as many tenements as possible on any 
ground which happened to be vacant. These were good 
places of concealment. Fielding called St. Giles a vast wood 
or forest in which a thief might harbor with as much security 
as in the deserts of Arabia and Africa. St. Giles was the 
licensed Alsatia of beggary and wretchedness. It became 
synonymous for everything in the shape of coarseness, brutal- 
ity and ugliness. It was tenanted by beggars, thieves and 
tramps. Two or three persons usually occupied a single bed; 
cellars and rooms were shared with pigs and asses. One of 
Smollett’s heroes, it may be remembered, was rescued from 


°M. Dorothy George, op. cit., pp. 37-8; Henry Fielding, “An Enquiry into the Causes 
of the Late Increase of Robbers, &c.,” Works, 10 vols., London, 1871, X, 374-8. 

‘John Howard, “The State of the Prisons in England and Wales, &c.,” 3rd edition, 
London, 1784, pp. 217-22, 239, 243-9. 
;, ig W. E. H. Lecky, “History of England in the Eighteenth Century,” New York, 1891, 
» 479-82, 

® Fielding, “An Enquiry,” X, 431-2, 447-9. 
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the hands of the soldiers by two tatterdemalions from the 
district of St. Giles’s, and between them both there was but 
one shirt and a pair of breeches. 

The poor were illiterate and demoralized, their mainte- 
nance a critical problem. Parliamentary abstracts in 1803 
listed 1,040,716 paupers. To this figure Colquhoun added 
230,000, including traveling mendicants, gypsies, idle and 
immoral persons, prostitutes, vagabonds, lottery vagrants 
and criminal offenders.’* The cost of poor relief was £400,- 
000 at the beginning of the century, £700,000 in 1750, 
£1,500,000 in 1776, £2,000,000 in 1786, and in 1803 over 
£4,267,965. Private and public charity raised the sum to 
eight million pounds.” Yet to a meagre extent only was 
indigence ameliorated. De Tocqueville remarked that in 
France it was the nobles, in England the poor who escaped 
the great burden of taxation.” 

In the seventeenth century the Privy Council took part 
in poor administration; in the nineteenth a central body was 
set up in the Poor Law Commission. But in the eighteenth 
century local authorities were supposed to need neither gui- 
dance nor supervision and all problems for supporting the 
poor were foisted upon the local parish. The parish was 
responsible for its poor, its sick, its children, its old people, 
its vagrants, and its idlers. Of these parishes there were no 
fewer than 15,000. For a solution of their difficulties they 
relied on overseers, often ignorant and incompetent men 
who decided whether the pauper should get a pittance, be 
found work, or threatened if he failed to find work for him- 
self. Even liberal-minded Defoe argued that the pauper 
given work was a vagabond given a favor at the expense of 
an honest neighbor.” 


10 Patrick Colquhoun, “A Treatise on Indigence,” London, 1806, pp. 37-43. 

11 [bid., pp. 59-61. 

12 Alexis de Tocqueville, “The Old Regime and the Revolution,” New York 1856, 
p. 125. 

13 Defoe’s Review, March 22, 24, 1705, New York, 1938. 
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Workhouses were introduced by the act of 1722 to drive 
the idle to find work. Any applicant who refused to be 
lodged, kept, or maintained in such a house forfeited his 
right to relief. There was no provision for diet and little 
order or discipline. The poor were farmed out to contract- 
ors on consent of the majority of the parishioners—if the 
country gentlemen wanted roads or hedges, if the town 
wanted streets or sewers, etc. The contractor sometimes 
managed the workhouse for a fixed sum per head—fed and 
clothed the inmates and profited from their labor. We may 
draw our own conclusions—economy came before compas- 
sion. The results were horrible. 


Theirs is yon house that holds the parish poor, 
Whose walls of mud scarce bear the broken door; 
There, where the putrid vapours, flagging, play, 
And the dull wheel hums doleful through the day; 
There children dwell who know no parents’ care; 
Parents, who know no children’s love, dwell there! 
Heart-broken matrons on their joyless bed, 
Forsaken wives, and mothers never wed; 

Dejected widows with unheeded tears, 

And crippled age with more than childhood fears; 
The lame, the blind, and far the happiest they! 
The moping idiot and the madman gay. 

Here too the sick their final doom receive, 

Here brought, amid the scenes of grief, to grieve, 
Where the loud groans from some sad chamber flow, 
Mix’d with the clamours of the crowd below; 
Here, sorrowing, they each kindred sorrow scan, 
And the cold charities of man to man: 

Whose laws indeed for ruin’d age provide, 

And strong compulsion plucks the scrap from pride; 
But still that scrap is bought with many a sigh, 
And pride embitters what it can’t deny.** 


Ablebodied men were reluctant to leave their place of 
origin in search of work, knowing that if they were unsuc- 
14 George Crabbe, “The Village,” Works, 5 vols., London, 1823, I, 13. 
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cessful, they would be ineligible for relief. Relief could be 
granted only in the parish in which a person was born, 
Overseers took every step to remove those likely to become 
chargeable. Parish registers abound in records of the burial 
of “a wayfarer,” “a poor wayfaring man,” “a stranger,” “a 
foreigner,” “‘a blind man,” etc.—human flotsam and jetsam, 
buried in the last parish in which they had wandered. The 
question was not how the poor were to be set to work, but 
how the parish officers could best avail themselves of legal 
subtleties to get rid of intruders. The average expense of 
litigation, removals, and other charges in 1783-1785 was 
£92,000, in 1803, £190,073, the expense for the century over 
six million pounds.” 

As the laws existed there was no free circulation of labor. 
While resident paupers, for example, in Cumberland, Corn- 
wall, Lancaster, and Nottingham amounted only to one 
fifteenth part of the population, those in Sussex and Wilt- 
shire were nearly one fourth, in Oxfordshire one fifth, and in 
Essex and Suffolk above one sixth.*° The ruinous effect of 
the system tended to vitiate and corrupt the minds of the 
laboring people. Henry Fielding remarked: “The sufferings 
of the poor are indeed less observed than their misdeeds, not 
from any want of compassion but because they are less 
known and this is the true reason why we so often hear them 
mentioned with abhorrence and so seldom with pity. They 
starve and freeze and rot among themselves, but they beg 
and steal and rob among their betters.””” 


II 


NoT ONLY WERE THE Poor a burden on the rates, but they 
were a permanent threat to the social order. Of course there 


15 Colquhoun, Treatise on Indigence, op. cit., pp. 209-11. 

16 Jbid., pp. 265-6. 

17 Henry Fielding, “A Proposal for Making an Effectual Provision for the Poor, &c.,” 
Works, ed. by William E. Henley, New York, 1902, XIII, 141. 
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were mobs and riots, but not as a protest against the privi- 
leges of the upper classes—it was simply capricious violence. 
Persons used the mob for their own ends. “Your people 
is a Beast” —that was the opinion the eighteenth century 
held of the masses. The events of the seventeenth century 
had bequeathed to the eighteenth an almost universal mania 
against change. The memory of the Commonwealth was 
still vivid; preservation of the status quo in society was 
exalted above all else. Economists (prescient Patrick Colqu- 
houn included) assured the community that the poor were 
indispensable to the welfare of the nation since they were 
necessary as workers. On this ground they were to be 
granted a subsistence level of life. More than this was con- 
sidered inexpedient because it would demoralize the laborers. 
This attitude was rooted in the helplessness of the unprop- 
ertied, the physical structure of society, the dominance of 
the Calvanist tradition (a dominance which molded and 
colored even the era of Victoria—Gladstone was a great lover 
of sermons, so much so that for hours he read them aloud 
to his family), the national system of economics built upon 
the exploitation of labor. 

For the mass of citizens only supine obedience to the few 
was consistent with the national welfare. Did the poor be- 
lieve? Who knows?—they were too ignorant not to. 
Religion told them to look to the distant future for redress. 
The church was atrophied and decadent. It offered a re- 
ligion of elegance and learning to the noble and genteel— 
to the new industrial population it offered nothing. (Wes- 
leyanism supplied that lack. It awoke the Church of 
England like an alarum bell. The missionary aspect of its 
teaching was its greatest offense—it was guilty of social 
treason. It was thought the new religion would lead to 
riots.) Said Burke: The desserts of the poor would be ad- 
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justed in the final proportions of eternal justice. “Ajj 
crimes are safe,” said Dr. Johnson, “but hated poverty,”” 

In some respects Dr. Johnson was right. Crime did pay in 
the eighteenth century. Thieving, smuggling, and high- 
way robbery were the fashion of the day. The danger people 
ran of being robbed or murdered in the streets was great, 
As soon as night fell, highwaymen and footpads emerged 
from their retreats in the capital like so many bats in order 
to begin the work of depredation and plunder. The con- 
tempt for the law was great. They would ride into Hyde 
Park of an evening, fasten their horses to the railing, and 
sally forth in the direction of the town. Pickpockets for- 
merly content to filch had no scruple about knocking people 
down with bludgeons in Fleet Street and the Strand and 
that at no later hour than 8 o'clock at night. But in the 
Piazzas, Covent Garden, for example, they came in large 
bodies armed with knives, and attacked whole parties. 
Horace Walpole complained that in London “one is forced 
to travel even at noon as if one was going to battle,” and he 
expected to be robbed one night in his own garden at Straw- 
berry Hill. He complained that people were robbed and 
murdered if they did but step over the threshold to a chand- 
ler’s shop for a pennyworth of plums.” “To such perfec- 
tion,” said the Gentleman’s Magazine of May, 1783, “have 
the robbers improved the science of housebreaking that they 
now break open houses in the city in the face of the sun.”” 

Horace Walpole and Lady Browne were once robbed 
while proceeding to a soirée. Her ladyship exclaimed: “I am 
in terror lest he should return for I have given him a purse 
with only bad money that I carry on purpose.”” 


18 Edmund Burke, “Reflections on the Revolution in France,” She Writings and 
Speeches of Edmund Burke, 12 vols., Boston, 1901, III, 557-8. See also V, 134-5, 467. 

19 Samuel Johnson, “London,” The Poems of Samuel Johnson, ed. by David N. Smith 
and Edward L. McAdam, Oxford, 1941, p. 17. 

20 Horace Walpole, “The Letters of Horace Walpole,” ed. by Mrs. Paget Toynbee, 16 
vols., Oxford, 1905, II, 415—6n, 422-3; III, 18, 262; XII, 312, 324, 330-1, XIII, 355. 

21 The Gentleman’s Magazine, May, 1783, p. 447. 

22 Walpole, op. cit., XII, 61-3. 
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Ave Mary Lane by Paternoster Row was a favorite hunting 
ground. Here, says a respectable doctor, ““a man came to 
the coach, and holding a pistol to my daughter’s head, he 
said, ‘Don’t be frightened, madam! but God damn you, if 
you squall, Pll shoot you through the head!’ ”** 

“Last Saturday night,” says the London Chronicle of 
March 12, 1782, “about 8 o’clock, as Mr. Grindall, watch- 
maker was going up to his lodgings, he was stopped in the 
Spa Fields by three footpads who robbed him of his handker- 
chief, in which were two fowls, and a piece of bacon which 
he intended for his next day’s dinner. They told him if he 
offered to give information of them or make the least noise 
they would rip him up; they ran off towards Coldbath 
Fields.””** 

There was nothing a man would not steal. William 
Pinkethman was indicted for stealing ten gallons of beer, 
ten gallons of ale, and three iron hoops. One stole in the 
same breath a camblet cloak, a Bermuda hat, forty-three 
guineas, a pair of stays, a thin flank of beef, and sixty-three 
yards of printed lawn. And of course there were such 
jolly things to steal—grogram and cambrick’d head clothes 
and Padusoy Petticoats.” 

Wigs were valuable booty. They cost anywhere from five 
to fifty guineas. There was a society of wig snatchers. A 
member of this fraternity walked along the street carrying 
a huge baker’s basket on his head, as was then the custom 
of the baker. In it he had concealed a small boy. An un- 
suspecting gentleman suddenly had his wig spirited away 
by the boy whipping out his hand for the plunder, and 
never imagined that the thief was the innocent looking 
baker’s man. When the trick oozed out, the bakers, to pre- 
serve their reputation, began to carry their baskets not on 
their heads but at their backs. 


*5 A. P. Herbert, “The London of the Beggar’s Opera,” London Mercury, V, 161. 
24 The London Chronicle, March 12, 1782, LI, 244. 
25 Herbert, op. cit., V, 160. 
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The city abounded with romantic highwaymen. Ned 
Wicks was one of this order. He made a strange proposi- 
tion to one of his victims, for when he stopped Lord Mohun 
with the usual polite formula of “Damee, stand and deliver,” 
his Lordship replied with such a string of profanities that 
Wicks, who was no mean performer in that line himself, 
was quite taken aback. A man with such a command of 
language was out of the common run. He was entitled to 
a highwayman’s respect. With a view to ascertaining who 
was the most proficient in the gentle art of swearing, Wicks 
proposed they should have a swearing match for a bet of 
fifty pounds, Lord Mohun’s groom to act as judge. The pre- 
liminaries settled, they fell to. For a quarter of an hour 
they swore in a way that fairly astonished both. Then the 
groom was asked who had acquitted himself the better. He 
gave his vote in favor of the highwayman Wicks, saying, 
“Why, my Lord, your honour swears as well as ever I heard 
any gentleman of quality in my life, but, indeed, to give the 
strange gentleman his due, he has done better than yourself, 
and had won the wager, if it was for a thousand pounds.” 

Generally those who from choice or necessity stirred out 
after dark engaged torch bearers, linkmen or linkboys to light 
them on their way going or returning. This was undertaken 
with considerable risk, for often these servants of the public 
were hand in glove with the footpads and highwaymen. 
They would rarely think twice, on receiving the signal from 
such accomplices, of extinguishing the link and slipping 
away, leaving the terrified fare or fares to the tender mercies 


of the robbers. 


Though thou art tempted by the linkman’s call, 
Yet trust him not along the lonely wall, 
26 Charles G. Harper, “Half Hours with the Highwaymen,” 2 vols., London, 1908, Il, 


170-2; John Ashton, “Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne,” New York, 1883, pp. 
412-3. 
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In the midway he’ll quench the flaming brand, 
And share the booty with the pilfering hand.** 


London was guarded by neither police, patrol, nor regular 
troops. The sole guardians of life and property were diverse, 
sleepyheaded old watchmen (an infinitely greater nuisance 
than protection) who were despatched on their beats at 
intervals from watch houses or temporary gaols built in cy- 
lindrical form like Martello towers. These officials were 
selected from the dregs of the people and their primary quali- 
fications for so responsible a post appeared to have been those 
of advanced age and sheer incapacity. ‘They were apparelled 
in thick heavy great coats and armed with poles, rattles, and 
lanterns. ‘Watchmen perambulated the streets crying the 
hour, taking precautions for the prevention of fires, pro- 
claiming in tones (the reverse of melodious) tidings of foul 
or fair weather, and awakening at daybreak those who in- 
tended to set out on a journey. At intervals the drowsy 
citizen would be snatched from the embrace of tired Nature’s 
sweet restorer by some such cry as “Pa-a-st eleven o'clock 
and a ra-ainy night” or “‘pa-a-st one o’clock and a sho-o-wery 
morning.” Then a lull broken presently by loud cries for 
help and mercy, followed by the springing of rattles telling 
the affrighted listener that all the savage soul of fight was 
up and that not many yards from his house door a fierce 
hand-to-hand conflict was being waged between the aged 
guardians of the night and some desperate gang of street 
thieves or mischief-loving bucks or bloods. 

In three cases out of four these poor old watchmen became 
the pliant instruments of the light-fingered fraternity, per- 
mitting them to commit robberies before their very eyes 
with impunity. No human being had any confidence in 
them; none of the magistrates reposed the least faith in their 


*7 John Gay, “Trivia or the Art of Walking the Streets of London,” The Poetical 
Works of John Gay, 2 vols., Boston, 1854, I, 243. 
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statements unless supported by the evidence of other people. 
Their existence was a nuisance and a curse. Watchmen 
never quitted their respective beats. A person might be 
robbed or murdered by footpads within a dozen yards of 
the boundaries of one parish, yet the watchmen never 
troubled themselves to run to the rescue. And why? 
Simply because he was being robbed or murdered beyond 
their jurisdiction. Was anything done about the matter? 
Practically nothing. At the end of the century Dr. Patrick 
Colquhoun published his startling “Treatise on the Police 
of the Metropolis,” in which he attributed the loss to thefts, 
robberies, etc., at no less than £710,000 a year, exclusive of 
what was pilfered from ships in the Thames which amounted 
to half a million sterling more.” In Dr. Johnson’s words— 

Prepare for death if here at night you roam, 

And sign your will before you sup from home; 

Some fiery fop with new commission vain, 

Who sleeps on brambles till he kills his man, 


Some frolick drunkard, reeling from a feast, 
Provokes a broil, and stabs you for a jest.”° 


Ill 


PUNISHMENTS FOR THEFT were severe. The theory back 
of eighteenth century penology was: if the offence grew 
common, it must be stopped by making it capital. One 
thief on the gallows would terrify other thieves back to 
honest ways just as a slaughtered crow in the corn field was 
supposed to keep away all other crows. Curiously enough, 
it was the humane Fielding who argued for severity. He 
attacked the custom of transporting instead of executing. 

There were more than two hundred crimes punishable 
with death. If a man stole a sheep or a horse, or forty 


28 Patrick Colquhoun, “A Treatise on the Police of the Metropolis,” London, 1797, 
pp. 112, 120-1, 173-6, 187-9, 346; Daniel Defoe, “Augusta Triumphans,” London, 1728, 
pp. 33-4. 

29“The Poems of Samuel Johnson,” p. 21. 
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shillings from a dwelling house, five shillings from a shop 
or twelve and a half pence from a pocket, he was hanged. 
If a man broke down a fish pond where fish might be lost or 
cut down trees in an avenue or garden, he was hanged. If 
he falsely swore, pretended to be a Greenwich pensioner, he 
was hanged. If he destroyed a turnpike gate, or was found 
before the expiration of his term of transportation, or if he 
counterfeited coin, he was hanged. But manslaughter was 
a clergyable felony until 1822 and an attempt to murder 
merely a Common law misdemeanor until 1803. It meant 
death to steal a boat on a navigable river (but not on a canal) 
or to slit a person’s nose—the assaulter went free if the nose 
was intact. To steal ready-gathered fruit was a felony, to 
gather the fruit and steal it was merely a trespass. Benefit 
of clergy®’ had been taken away gradually from one offence 
after another. But the antiquated provision still remained. 
Thus if you stole a horse, it made no difference if you could 
read or write, but if you stole a sheep, it made all the differ- 
ence in the world—a branding in one case—the iron might 
be cold—and death or transportation in the other.” 

Juries were more merciful than the law. Thus when 
Jane Adams was indicted for stealing a crepe gown and petti- 
coat, value 40 shillings; a camblet cloak, value 20 shillings; 
a crimson poplin cloak, value 20 shillings, and other things 
in a dwelling house, the jury, in a very gentlemanly way, 
found her guilty to the value of 39 shillings only and so 
she was transported and not hanged. ‘Such tenderness,” 
said Fielding, “is indeed barbarity and resembles the weak 
spirit of him who would not assist jn blowing up his neigh- 
bor’s house to save a whole city from the flames.” 


80 Reading neck verse in Latin; the 51st Psalm, ‘Have mercy upon me, etc.” 
31 Samuel Romilly, “Observations on a Late Publication Entitled ‘Thoughts on Execu- 
tive Justice,’ ’ London, 1786, in Lecky, op. cit., VI, 246-8. In 1810 the Romilly Bill for 
abolishing the death penalty for stealing 5s from a shop was thrown out by the Lords— 
seven bishops voting against the bill. 

82 Herbert, op. cit., V, 159-160; Henry Fielding, “An Enquiry,” Works, X, 464-5; 
Lecky, VI, 248. 
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The Rev. Martin Madan published “Thoughts on Execu- 
tive Justice,” a eulogy of Capital Punishment. He sent 
copy to each of the twelve judges, one of whom called Madan 
a cruel and bloodthirsty person. But the pamphlet had a 
considerable effect and resulted in a useless sacrifice of lives, 
In 1783 there were fifty-one executions in London; in 1785, 
after the tract had been published, ninety-seven. (Para- 
doxically Madan was influenced by Beccaria.) The figures 
are appalling. From 1771 to 1783, for instance, there were 
467 executions in London and Middlesex.” “Villains in- 
crease so fast,” remarked the Gentleman’s Magazine of No- 
vember, 1783, “that a bare recital of their names and atro- 
cious crimes would more than fill our magazine.” In men- 
tioning executions at the late assizes in the country, the maga- 
zine finally resorted, as in August, 1784, to a tabulated list: 
Bury, 5; Devon, 6; Gloucester, 15; Lincoln, 10; Norwich, 
10; Salisbury 6; Shrewsbury, 14, etc.” 

The magistrate was a public prosecutor rather than a 
judge.” Ina felony, counsel for the accused was not allowed 
until 1837 to cross-examine witnesses or address the jury and 
he spoke only on points of law. A full term of court con- 
sisted of three weeks, four times a year. ‘There were six cir- 
cuits in England. On the northern circuit the Judges went 
once a year insummer. Thus if a prisoner were committed 
in the six northern counties immediately after the circuit, he 
would spend more than eleven months in jail awaiting trial. 
Few persons were ever granted bail. 


33 Howard, op. cit., p. 484. 

34 The Gentleman’s Magazine, November, 1783, p. 974. 

35 Ibid., August, 1784, p. 633. 

38 Up to 1730 pleadings and indictments were in Latin. The plaintiff had to be pres- 
ent to head the verdict. If he heard (by grapevine) that the action was to go against him, 
he did not appear, and the action was non suited. He could then bring another action 
against the defendant. Witnesses were examined in private by court officials; justices 
were paid by fee. 

Burke called the justices of Middlesex “the scum of the earth . . . so ignorant they 
could scarcely write their own names”; “The Parliamentary History of England,” debate 
of May 8, 1780, XXI, 592. 
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A prisoner who stood mute, refused to plead, was pressed 
with heavy weights; if he remained obstinate he was pressed 
till he died. In 1774 it was enacted that one who refused 
to plead was deemed to say Not Guilty.” 

Trials were speedy. The trial of Hardy for high treason 
in 1794 was the first that ever lasted more than one day. 
The record for despatch took place when Bellingham shot 
the prime minister on May 11. He was tried and convicted 
on Friday, May 15, and hanged on Monday, May 18. The 
time would have been bettered but for the intervening 
Sabbath. 

For high treason the punishment was solemn and terrible. 
The statute stated that before the offender was beheaded, he 
should be half hanged and that his entrails should be drawn 
out of his body and burnt before his very eyes. This shock- 
ing punishment actually was meted out to eight officers on 
Kennington Common in 1746. When one David Tyrie was 
so executed on August 24, 1782, the Gentleman’s Magazine 
remarked: “It was astonishing to see what numbers of women 
there were in the crowd to see such a savage process, the 
bare relation of which is shocking to humanity.” The 
heads of traitors in the first half of the century were hung 
on Temple Bar, the only remaining gate of the city of Lon- 
don. The heads thus exposed were allowed to bleach for 
years in the sun and rain until the wind hurled them in the 
footway. 

Suppose you were an offender, caught and committed to 
prison to await trial for a felony. You would be called upon 
by your fellow-prisoners to pay garnish or an entrance fee, a 
sum varying in different prisons. At Horsham it was. 6 
shillings, sixpence, at Newgate, 2 shillings, sixpence. If you 
could not pay, your clothes had to go; the rule was pay or 
strip. 


Bi John Chamberlayne, “Magnae Britanniae Notitia or the Present State of Great 
Britain,” London, 1748, p. 193. 
88 The Gentleman’s Magazine, August, 1782, pp. 404-5. 
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Sleeping places were suffocating dungeons. A prisoner 
was lucky if he had straw and was not strung together with 
his fellow prisoners. 'Women were separated from the men 
at night but not during the day. “The lewd inflame the 
lewd,” said Dr. Johnson, “the audacious harden the auda- 
cious.” There was no court for air or exercise so that the 
prisoner was shut up night and day without ventilation. Be- 
cause of the window tax, jailers attempted to stop the 
windows and nearly stifled the prisoners. Irons were a source 
of revenue for the keeper; a heavy purse meant light irons; 
a light purse, heavy irons. Food was insufficient. Prisoners 
awaiting trial had no legal right to food and were given the 
county allowance from a pennyworth to two pennyworth 
a day so that the degree of hunger varied with the price of 
bread. In 1782 the penny allowance brought in only 7¥Y, 
to 8 ounces of bread and the famished prisoners ate two days’ 
food at one meal. The meagre diet was supplemented by 
the gifts of friends and relatives. When prisoners came out, 
they were scarcely able to move and for weeks were incapable 
of any labor. 

When John Howard visited the prisons in the 70’s he 
found it necessary to travel on horseback owing to the offen- 
sive smell of his clothes in the post chaise. Even his mem- 
orandum book had to be disinfected in front of the fire before 
it could be used.” 

In an age when fashionable ladies used ivory back scratch- 
ers to mitigate the ravages of insects, the prisons could not be 
kept free of vermin. In these cases jail fever or typhus, 
smallpox, and other diseases classed as putrid fevers were 
active, destroying the prisoners in great numbers. At the 
famous Black Sessions at the Old Bailey, about 160 prisoners 
from Newgate came up for trial. The trials took place in 
a hall thirty feet square packed with spectators, and the 


39 Howard, op. cit., pp. 4-9. 
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prisoners were kept in two small rooms not cleaned for many 
years. Of the six judges on the bench, four died of jail 
fever; forty other officials also died of this distemper. After 
the disaster, it was ordered that prisoners from Newgate be 
washed with vinegar before trial, that not more than fifteen 
should come up at a time, and that Newgate be washed with 
vinegar. Finally in 1774 the Gaol Distemper Act was 
passed; prisons were to be cleaned, whitewashed, and ven- 
tilated. Provision was made in each prison for a warm and 
cold bath and for separate rooms for the sick. But Justices 
overlooked the act.*° 

If the prisoner survived till the Assizes he might have to 
walk ten miles in heavy irons, for the Assizes were held in 
different towns. If he was discharged or acquitted he was 
not freed, for fees for the jailer and for the sheriff blocked 
the way. In 1774 an act was passed whereby an acquitted 
or discharged prisoner was set free at once in open court 
without payment of fees to the jailer or sheriff, who was to 
be compensated from the country rates up to 13 shillings, 
fourpence per prisoner.** 

If a felon were reprieved and ordered for transportation, 
his destiny before 1776 was America, probably Virginia or 
Maryland. Contractors took over the convicted prisoners 
and made what they could by selling them at auction to 
tobacco planters for the term of their sentences. From 1769 
to 1776 the yearly number of felons transported averaged 
960, of whom 240 were women. The colonists protested. 
Franklin was against letting loose on the new world the out- 
casts of the old. ‘The war with America stopped the traffic.” 

Thus another problem arose: its solution was found in the 
system of housing prisoners in old hulks on the Thames and 


4° Ibid., pp. 9-10, 467-8. 

41 Ibid., pp. 15-6, 216, 221, 416, 475. 

*2 Benjamin Franklin, “The Writings of Benjamin Franklin,” ed. by Albert H. Smyth, 
10 vols., New York, 1905-1907, III, 45-8, VI, 123. 
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setting them to public work. Contractors paid £38 a head 
and undertook to feed, clothe, and lodge and provide them 
with equipment for work. The conditions were horrible. 
The prisoners were chained in pairs night and day as in galley 
ships. In April of 1784 the Solicitor General complained 
in the House of Commons that the prisons were so swarm- 
ing with inmates that it was scarcely possible to secure the 
prisoners. His great object was to bring in a bill to enable 
the judges to send to the hulks such felons as had been sen- 
tenced for transportation. Finally the surplus was sent to 
Australia and the adjacent island. 

The position of debtors was a scandal in the eighteenth 
century. The law gave the creditor the power of putting 
a debtor in prison—in fact he could inflict a life sentence on 
the debtor. (Dekker and Otway, Dr. Primrose, Amelia’s 
husband and others were put in a debtor’s jail.) No term was 
set for sums over 40 shillings. In prison, jail fees mounted. 
Jailers got a living out of the debtors. They had no legal 
claim to be fed and so depended on relatives, friends, and 
passersby. Sometimes they sold small objects out of the 
window. Howard describes the debtors of Durham sitting 
in two damp, unhealthful rooms eating boiled bread and 
water—their only nourishment for a year.“ 

One critic said there were about 60,000 debtors (actually 
about 2,500 in 1776) perishing in the prisons. Though he 
was far from the truth, yet if we include the dependents, the 
figure would be multiplied at least three or four fold.“* Not 
every debtor could be as heavenly-minded as the Vicar of 
Wakefield or as Jonah in the belly of the whale. Families 
were destitute because the wage earner was in prison. Of 
course there were two types of debtors: the man in for a 


43 Howard, op. cit., pp. 419-20. But conditions were no better in Wrexham, Plym- 
outh, Warwick, Leicester, Chester Castle, Knavesboro, and dozens of others. 

44 Howard, op. cit., pp. 486-92. See also Samuel Johnson’s Adventurer (nos. 34, 41, 
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sum which he could not pay and which was rapidly increased 
by jail fees; and the man who preferred to live an idle and 
riotous life in prison rather than pay his debts. In 1759 an 
act was passed by which a prisoner who owed less than £100 
could make a statement on oath of his estate and effects, 
assign them to his creditor, and be discharged. If the 
creditor insisted on retaining him, he had to pay the debtor 
his groats—fourpence a day. The act was of little effect. 
Out of 1,000 debtors in prisons outside London, only 12 
obtained the allowance. 
IV 

THE THREE GREAT PHILANTHROPISTS and reformers, James 
Oglethorpe, founder and first governor of Georgia; Jonas 
Hanway, founder of the Marine Society for training poor 
boys for sea, governor of the Foundling Hospital, and the 
first person in London to carry an umbrella; and John 
Howard who wrote the famous “The State of the Prisons 
in England and Wales”—these three made no deep impres- 
sion on the abuses of the time. The penal law was not re- 
organized, but their work was the guiding star to subsequent 
committees in the nineteenth century. They could not save 
the eighteenth, but they served the nineteenth. The bloody 
code of the eighteenth century was deeply intrenched in 
the prejudices of important people—Lord Eldon eulogized 
it and Blackstone thought it near perfection. Lecky more 
truthfully describes it as “a sanguinary chaos.”*° 


45 Lecky, op. cit., I, 504, VI, 245-6, 250. Beccaria’s “An Essay on Crimes and Punish- 
ment” appeared in 1764, but Blackstone’s “Commentaries” was published 1765-1769. 
Though Blackstone was influenced by Beccaria, his complacent optimism or blind admira- 
tion worked against penal reform. We may say he gaves an impetus to Bentham and 
Romilly by repulsion. Bentham in his preface to “A Fragment of Government” (London, 
1776) speaks of Blackstone’s vicious “antipathy to reformation,” his “universal inaccuracy 
and confusion,” his eagerness “to hold the cup of flattery to high station.” (Pref. iii, 
xxxvii.) Romilly in “Observations on the Criminal Law of England” (London, 1810) 
remarks that the criminal code instead of preventing, multiplied the very crimes it intended 
to repress (p. 62). Jefferson said of Blackstone’s work, “A student finds there a smattering 
of everything,” and ascribed the change in the freedom-loving principles of lawyers to the 
substitution of Blackstone for Coke as an elementary work. “In truth Blackstone and 
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Even Dr. Johnson was not above the prejudices of his age, 
When, in 1783, Tyburn was abolished and a new system of 
executions outside Newgate begun, he exclaimed against the 
innovation: “No, sir, it is not an improvement. Sir, execu- 
tions are intended to draw spectators. If they do not draw 
spectators, they do not answer their purpose. The old 
method was most satisfactory to all parties, the public was 
satisfied by a procession, the criminal was supported by it.’ 
From the picture I am going to present, we may draw our 
conclusions about Dr. Johnson’s statement. 

Hanging days were festive occasions. At an early hour 
in the morning thousands of mechanics and others who on 
the previous night had agreed upon their making a day of 
it, met at their proposed stations. It was common through- 
out the whole metropolis for master coachmakers, frame- 
makers, tailors, shoemakers, etc., who engaged to complete 
orders within a given time, to observe to their customers: 
“That will be a hanging day, madam, and my men will not 
be at work.’’*’ 

Young bucks gave execution breakfasts to their friends 
and adjourned afterwards to the vicinity of Marble Arch to 
watch the last scene in the life of some wretched criminal. 
Parties were formed at the coffee houses and taverns among 
the fine gentlemen who frequented them. Foote, the co- 
median, speaking of this class or coterie, designated it “The 
Hanging Committee.” A much respected nobleman at- 
tended at the Tower, disguised as a barber, to perform the 


do not place them above the wily sophistries of a Hume or a Blackstone.” And he adds 
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operation of shaving one of the Scottish rebel lords during 
their confinement a few days previous to their being beheaded 
on Tower Hill.“ 

A mob early in the morning surrounded the felon’s gate 
at Newgate to see the malefactors brought forth. Other 
crowds appeared at various stations. The throng was 
occasionally so great as entirely to fill Oxford Street from 
house to house on both sides of the way. Some were at the 
windows, some upon wagons, thousands standing and jostling 
one another in the surrounding fields, shouting, ““Well done, 
little coiner. What a brave fellow he is!” etc. When the 
cart passed, tens of thousands of hats forming a black mass 
were taken off simultaneously. Friends awaited the male- 
factor’s coming in different places, some holding a pot of 
beer in their hands, others a measure of gin to give him, for 
which purpose the cart halted. Others threw oranges and 
apples to him. A number of constables walked beside the 
cart or rode after it. The journey lasted half an hour.“ 

There were stands where ale was dispensed, stalls for 
gingerbread, pies, nuts and apples. Ballad mongers bawled 
the latest song about the criminal, boys cried the last dying 
speech and confession. (Many a doomed man going to 
Tyburn purchased a penny biography of himself and read 
what he had said at the last moment before his last moment 
was reached.) They all used the same words and the same 
tone in chanting them. ‘“Here’s all the right and true last 
dying speech and confession, birth, parentage, and education, 
life character, and behavior of the three or six or ten un- 
fortunate malefactors who were executed this morning at 
Tyburn—also a copy of the letter which the noted sent 
his sweetheart or wife the night before his execution.” Some 
blew horns during the morning and indeed till the middle of 


48 Angelo, op. cit., 1, 472-4; Sydney, II, 285. 
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the afternoon. The stories are the same according to the 
Ordinaries—‘“Departing from the early paths of Virtue and 
Integrity, where the Flowers of Innocency may be pluckt, 
he stray’d among the Profligate and the Abandon’d and 
became a High Way man.” Or: “He became a Flash Cull 
and set up half a dozen Doxies of his own, who empty’d his 
Pockets as soon as he fill’d ’em.””° 

Around the gallows at Tyburn there were placed a number 
of boxes (Mother Proctor’s pews), a temporary erection of 
seats in tiers which were raised upon a plot of ground belong- 
ing to the widow of a cowkeeper who let them out to spec- 
tators at so many shillings per head, according to the position 
of the applicant and the notoriety of the criminal. At the 
execution of Earl Ferrers in 1766, the woman received a 
sum amounting to more than 500 pounds.” 

Such enormous crowds pressed to see the famous highway- 
man Jack Shepherd in jail before he paid the extreme penalty 
that the turnkeys made 200 pounds for showing him while 
Dr. Dodd was exhibited at 2s a head for two hours before 
being taken to the gallows.” 

Sometimes the spectators themselves were the actors, as in 
the case of Mrs. Brownrigg when the mob called out to the 
Ordinary to “pray for her damnation as such a fiend ought 
not to be saved.” And of Williamson, who was hanged at 
Moorfields for starving his wife to death and who seemed 
apprehensive of being torn to pieces and hastened the exe- 
cutioner to perform his office.” 

When the appetite of the mob was disappointed they were 
positively furious. A mariner was condemned for the 
murder of his wife, but on the night preceding his execution 


50 Harper, op. cit., I, 133-4; Sir Walter Besant, “London in the Eighteenth Century,” 
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he found the means to poison himself in his cell; whereupon 
the people were so incensed at his hardened wickedness that 
they dug up his body after it had been buried at a cross road, 
dragged his viscera about the highway, picked his eyes out 
and broke almost all his bones, after which his body was 
taken and buried in a very deep grave near the gallows.™ 
Again, when, having paid their money to see Dr. Henessey 
hanged, and he was not hanged but reprieved instead, they, 
enraged at this shameful breach of faith, wrecked the seats 
and departed in a by no means appeased ill humor.” 

Fashionable men would sooner lose their night’s rest than 
miss seeing the criminals turned off. And if there were no 
more than six or seven of them, they came grumbling and 
disappointed home to breakfast, complaining that there were 
hardly any fellows hanged that morning. 

“How can you live in such a dull spot?” asked a friend 
of one who had recently moved out of town to the rival soli- 
tude of Westbourne Grove. “Dull?” cried the fair lady. 
“Dull? Why, we have hangings every week at Tyburn just 
across the fields.” (But the lady exaggerated. Executions 
took place every six weeks.) ”° 

The prisoner, as is the custom today, was perfectly at 
liberty to order anything that he happened to fancy or desire 
for his last supper and the Ordinary of the prison was gen- 
erally expected to be present and partake of the repast by 
way of keeping up his spirits. Once a runner called to 
another and ordered a chicken boiled for Rice’s supper. 
“But,” said he to the cook, “you need not be curious about 
the sauce, for he is to be hanged tomorrow.” ‘That is true,” 
said the other, “but the Ordinary sups with him and you 
know he is a devil of a fellow for butter.”” 
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On the eve of an execution it was the custom of the watch- 
man to proceed under the walls of Newgate and as midnight 
sounded slowly from the belfry of St. Sepulchre to repeat the 
following lines: 

All you that in the condemned hold do lie, 
Prepare you, for tomorrow you shall die, 
Watch all, and pray, the hour is drawing near, 
When you before the Almighty must appear. 
Examine well yourselves, in time repent, 

That you may not to eternal flames be sent; 
Forswear your sins, trust in Christ’s merit, 
That Heavenly Grace you may inherit; 

And when St. Sepulchre’s bell tomorrow tolls, 
The Lord have mercy on your souls. 


“Pa-a-st twelve—and a sho-o-wery morning.” 


It is to be feared that the hardened criminals did not alto- 
gether relish being awakened from their sleep. Of another 
sort was Sarah Malcolm who died for the murder of her 
mistress. ‘“D’ye hear, Mr. Bellman?” she shouted from her 
window. “Call for a pint of wine, and I'll throw you a 
shilling to pay for it.” 

It was the fashion to die merrily. The day appointed by 
law for the thief’s shame was a day of glory in his own 
opinion. His procession to Tyburn and his last moments 
there were all triumphant.® He was arrayed in fine and 
gaudy apparel, wore white gloves, and often carried a huge 
nosegay of flowers given by his friends or relatives. Thus 
John Matthews, convicted of high treason, wore a rich 
Persian silk and “everything as befits a gentleman,” and 
Charles Ratcliffe, who suffered decapitation on Tower Hill, 
was attired in scarlet, faced with black velvet, trimmed with 


gold. When John Ran (Sixteen-fingered Jack), coachman 
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to Lord Sandwich, convicted of robbing the chaplain to the 
Princess Amelia of eighteenpence in money and his watch 
in Gunnersbury Lane, proceeded to his execution at Tyburn, 
he wore a bright pea green coat with an immense nosegay, 
and his nankeen small clothes were tied with sixteen strings 
at each knee.” John Docke Rouvelett, alias Romney, was 
dressed in a blue coat with metal buttons, striped trousers, 
green slippers, and a fur cap,” while Joseph Wall wore a 
mixed colored loose coat, with a black collar, swan down 
waistcoat, blue pantaloons, and white silk stockings.** Some- 
times the girls dressed in white with great silk scarfs, and 
carried baskets full of flowers and oranges, scattering these 
favors all the way they went.™ 

Criminals considered it a mark of reproach to die with 
their shoes on. They kicked them off to the spectators 
repeating the common saying: “Our parents often said we 
should die on a fish day, and with our shoes on, but though 
the former part of their prediction is true, yet we will make 
them all liars in the latter part of it.” 

When the cavalcade reached Holborn it halted at a tavern, 
the Bowl, where the malefactor was allowed to drink a part- 
ing cup. All the good plucked ones were not only expected 
to take their ale but to make a joke about coming back to pay 
for it. Some surly ruffian might be moved, once in a while, 
to draw the bowl, fling it empty at the landlord, and bid him 
wait for payment till he met him in hell. But that was 
ungentlemanly and the assignation was not certain of 
fulfillment. 

On his arrival at Tyburn the executioner stopped the cart 
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under one of the cross beams of the gibbet and fastened to 
that ill-favored beam one end of the rope, while the other 
was round the wretch’s neck. This done he gave the horse 
a lash with his whip, away went the cart, and there swung 
my gentleman kicking in the air. Friends made haste to 
hang on by his legs so as to bring his sufferings to a speedy 
end.” 


As clever Tom Clinch while the rabble was bawling, 
Rode stately through Holborn to die in his calling, 
He stopped at the George for a bottle of sack 

And promised to pay for it when he came back. 
His waistcoat and stockings and breeches were white, 
His cap had a new cherry ribbon to tie’t. 

The maids to the doors and the balconies ran, 

And said, ‘Lackaday, he’s a proper young man!’ 
And as from the windows the ladies he spied, 

Like a beau in a box, he bowed low on each side. 
And when his last speech the loud hawkers did cry, 
He swore from the cart, ‘It’s all a damn’d lie!’ 

The hangman for pardon fell down on his knee; 
Tom gave him a kick in the guts for his fee; 

Then said, ‘I must speak to the people a little, 

But I'll see you all damn’d before I will whittle! 
My honest friend Wild (may he long hold his place) 
He lengthened my life with a whole year of grace. 
Take courage, dear comrades, and be not afraid, 
Nor slip this occasion to follow your trade; 

My conscience is clear, and my spirits are calm, 
And thus I go off, without prayer book or psalm; 
Then follow the practise of clever Tom Clinch, 
Who hung like a hero and never would flinch.®? 


When one Dick Hughes, a housebreaker, was going to exe- 
cution, his wife met him at St. Giles’s Pound, where the cart 
stopping, she stepped up to him and whispered in his ear— 
“My dear, who must find the rope that’s to hang you, we 
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1 to or the sheriff?” Her husband replied, “The sheriff, honey, 

ther for who’s obliged to find him tools to do his work?” “Ah!” 

orse replied the wife, “I wish I had known so much before, 

ung *twould have saved me two pence, for I have been and bought 

» to one already.” ‘Well, well,” said Dick again, “Perhaps it 

edy mayn’t be lost, for it may serve a second husband.” “Yes,” 
quoth his wife, “if I’ve any luck in good husbands, so it 
may.” 


As Will Ogden and Tom Reynolds, housebreakers and 
highwaymen, were riding to the place of execution, Ogden 
flung a handful of money out of the cart to the people saying, 
“Gentlemen, here is poor Will’s farewell.” And when he 
was being turned off, he gave two extraordinary jerks with 
his legs which were much admired by all the spectators.” 

Zachary Clare, instead of preparing for his end, did noth- 
ing but sing, swear, play cards, and get drunk from morning 
to night.” 

Thomas Reeves, footpad, behaved in a most hardened 
manner, affected to despise death, and said he believed he 
might go to Heaven from the gallows as safely as from his 
bed.”° 

A chaplain was roughly treated by one Tom Cox, a high- 
wayman, for, before Cox was turned off, Mr. Smith the 
Ordinary, desiring him to join with the rest of his fellow- 
sufferers in prayers, he swore a great oath to the contrary 
and kicked him and the hangman off the cart.” 

Jonathan Wild, a whimsical fellow to the last, picked the 
pocket of the Ordinary on the way. The article stolen was 
a corkscrew and Wild died with the eloquent trophy in his 
hand.” 
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Richard Haywood was the most hardened sinner of all, 
Before he departed from Newgate he called in a loud voice 
to the prisoners who were looking through the upper win- 
dows at him, “Farewell, my lads, I am just going off. God 
bless you.” “We are sorry for you,” replied the prisoners, 
“I want none of your pity,” rejoined Haywood, “keep your 
snivelling till it be your turn.” Immediately upon his arrival 
at Tyburn he ran up the scaffold with great agility, and in 
a loud laugh, gave the mob three cheers, introducing each 
with a Hip, Ho! While the cord was being prepared, he 
continued halloing to the mob, “How are you? Well, here 
goes,” and kicked off his shoes among the spectators, many 
of whom were deeply affected by the obduracy of his 
conduct.” 

Thomas Simpson declared on the scaffold that while he 
continued to rob on the highway, he prayed at the same time 
that God would forgive it, and that “it eas’d his mind some- 
thing.” And it is added that though he had wounded several 
persons, yet he affirmed he never murdered any, which, to 
be sure, was very forbearing and obliging of him.” 

Thomas Turlis, hangman, engaged in a terrific scuffle with 
an Amazonian Irishwoman, Hannah Dagoe, who was one 
of his clientele at Tyburn. When the cart was drawn be- 
neath the gallows, she tore off the rope that bound her arms 
and threw her gloves, bonnet, and cardinal—which were the 
hangman’s perquisites—to a friend in the crowd. Tom 
promptly pinioned her again, but once more she got loose 
from her cords and struggled fiercely when he made another 
effort to fasten her, cursing him in the foulest language, 
daring him to hang her. Still the staunch Thomas refused 
to be intimidated. Although she dealt him a blow that 
almost knocked him out of the cart, he closed with her again. 
The rope that pinioned her was lost in the fight, but Tom 


73 The Criminal Recorder, Il, 61. 
74 Harper, op. cit., I, 341. 
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snatched off his garters and succeeded at last in binding her 
wrists. Daunted now _by the implacable executioner, 
Hannah Dagoe made no further resistance. Yet when the 
noose was slipped around her neck, she hurled herself out of 
the cart in a fit of rage before the signal was given, dying 
without a struggle.” (Garters in the eighteenth century 
were tremendous affairs, not the puny things of today. 
Cowper tried to hang himself with a scarlet garter but it 
gave way.) 

John Rice, one of Hannah Dagoe’s companions on the way 
to Tyburn, proved a gentle and penitent criminal. He won 
the crowd by his pious conduct and there was much weeping. 
It is said that he was the only stockbroker who was ever 
hanged. (Perhaps Providence does not always attend to 
business. ) 

Mary Blandy, on ascending the steps of the ladder, asked 
her executioners not to hang her too high for the sake of 
decency.” 

Earl Ferrers, condemned by his peers to be hanged for kill- 
ing his steward in a fit of frenzy, died in style. The Ferrers’ 
landau, in which the Earl was seated, dressed in a white 
wedding suit, was drawn by six horses and attended by liv- 
eried servants. High constables surrounded the coach and 
there were besides two parties of Grenadier guards. My 
Lord was provided with black silk cushions to kneel upon 
during prayers and a black silk sash to bind his arms.” 

Du Vall, the cavalier thief who footed it on Hounslow 
Heath in a graceful coranto with one of his victims, was 
executed at Tyburn in spite of many efforts to secure a re- 
prieve. After the hanging, he was given a lying-in-state at 
a tavern in St. Giles’s, the room being draped in black, relieved 


79 Complete Newgate Calendar, IV, 17. 

76 David Cecil, “The Stricken Deer,” London, 1929, pp. 64-5. 

"7 Criminal Recorder, I, 333. 

78 Ibid., 1, 313-4; Complete Newgate Calendar, Il, 220. 

°° Criminal Recorder, 1, 150-2; Complete Newgate Calendar, II, 304-7. 
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with escutcheons. Eight candles burnt around him and 
eight tall gentlemen in long cloaks kept watch. Many ladies 
of fashion and beauty went masked, with tear stained faces, 
to see him. He was given a splendid funeral at St. Paul’s 
Church, Covent Garden, and a handsome stone, decorated 
with heraldic achievements, was placed over his grave, with 
the epitaph— 

Here lies DuVall: Reader, if male thou art, 

Look to thy purse; if Female to thy heart. . . . 

The second conqueror of the Norman race, 

Knights to his arms did yield and Ladies to his face. 

Old Tyburn’s glory; England’s illustrious thief, 

Du Vall, the Ladies’ Joy, Du Vall, the Ladies’ Grief.*° 


Some of the brightest eyes were in tears for tall, handsome 
Jemmy Mac Lane, the famous highwayman, who had a lodg- 
ing in St. James’s Street when in town and was well known 
as a frequenter of Button’s Coffee House. His gentlemanly 
deportment was extolled and a sort of admiration kindled 
for him in the public mind. The ladies took great notice 
of him while he was in Newgate and kept him well supplied 
with money. He finally made his exit at Tyburn with the 
brief prayer, “Oh, God, forgive my enemies, bless my friends, 
and receive my soul.” After his death broadside and catch 
ballads celebrated his exploits— 

Ye Smarts and ye Jemmies, ye Ramillie Beaux, 

With golden cocked hats, and with silver laced clothes, 

Who by wit and invention your pockets maintain, 

Come pity the fate of poor Jemmy Maclaine, 

Derry down derry, etc. 

He robb’d folks genteely, he robb’d with an air, 

He robb’d them so well that he always took care 

My lord was not hurt and my Lady not frighted, 

And instead of being hanged he deserved to be knighted! 

Derry down derry, etc.** 


80 Jbid., 1, 220-31. 
81 Walpole, op. cit., II], 20-1; The Criminal Recorder, 1, 168; Complete Newgate 
Calendar, Ill, 184. 
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There was the famous housebreaker John Hall, a chimney 
sweep, who had his biography written by no less a person than 
Paul Lorrain, the Ordinary of Newgate. It was a long 
poetical elegy, after the fashion of the times—and an 
epitaph— 


Here Lies HALL’s CLAY At JUDGMENT Day, I’D BETTER SAY, 


THUS SWEPT AWAY; HE’D MAKE ESSAY Here wres Jack HA 
Ir BOLT oR KEY To GET AWAY. AND THAT Is ALL.82 
OBLIGED HIs STAY Be’r AS IT MAY. 


But nothing is so neat, as the last remark of an atrocious 
villain, Tom Austin, who, when he stood with a rope round 
his neck, replied to the Ordinary’s query if he had anything 
to say before he died—“Nothing, only there’s a woman 
yonder with some.curds and whey, and I wish I could have 
a pennyworth of them before I am hanged, because I don’t 
know when I shall see any again.” 

College of the City of New York 


82 Ashton, op. cit., p. 416. 
83 Capt. Chas. Johnson, “The Lives and Actions of the Most Noted Highwaymen, 
Street Robbers, Pirates, etc.,” London, 1855, p. 406. 
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The Human Values in Rural Life 


THE OPPORTUNITIES and advantages of rural life are based on the human 
values which are common to all who live close to the soil. 

First of all, there is the happiness and joy that comes from working with 
what is one’s own instead of being obliged to work with that in which the 
workman will never share. The farmer, working for himself, loves and 
reverences his work. The product of his labor becomes something sacred 
because it is a personal product. This development of personality, con- 
stituting a human value attained by very few who are engaged in indus- 
trial labor, becomes the normal achievement of all who live on the land. 

The farmer who owns his land has special opportunities to exercise a 
freedom which most men in the cities do not have. He is free to choose 
what kind of work he will do, where he will do it, when he will do it, and 
how he will make use of his time and regulate his leisure. His life is truly 
enriched by being a free man, for freedom is among the first of human 
values. 

In his social life, the free man on the land knows how to entertain him- 
self, whether within his family circle with which his work keeps him so 
intimately associated or in the social life of his community and neighbor- 
hood. He does not have to be amused or entertained, nor does he find it 
necessary to import entertainment as does his machine-minded, urban 
neighbor. His initiative and his individuality are not crushed, but they 
find their expression in folk songs, games and dances. 

His blessed contact with the soil constantly enriches the life of the 
farmer. It does any man good to plant the seed and cultivate it so that 
he can harvest the fruit and finally prepare it at his own hearth that it 
may be served to his own family. Since the entire family works together 
in the process of production, the whole family enjoys the finished product. 

Unlike many persons in this mechanized age, the farmer has not lost 
faith in himself. He pays by hard labor for what he gets, but he loves his 
work and wishes to see it brought to perfection. He gives much, but he 
receives much in real values in return. They, too, are his own and no one 
can take them away from him. 

JosepH V. URBAIN 


National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


Twaddle on.the Atomic Bomb 
By ALVIN JOHNSON 


Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON once remarked that a scientist, find- 
ing his happiness and greatness in electrifying a bottle, could 
but wonder how men everywhere found it possible to interest 
themselves in all the twaddle about war and peace. The sci- 
entists of today are quite different. Although they have 
climbed to a position from which they can see to the very 
heart of the material universe, and can demonstrate that there 
is no heart and no material universe; although they are able 
to pick up the original work of creation and destroy the in- 
destructible atom itself and reconstitute it according to the 
heart’s desire, they are not content with their own dazzling 
glory. They aim at a foremost place among the twaddlers on 
war and peace. 

There was never a better grounded ambition. In creating 
the atomic bomb they have provided the world with the 
mightiest instrument of destruction ever known. If it does 
not deserve the credit for bringing Japan to her knees, that 
is only because the knees of Japan were already flexing under 
the overwhelming blows of non-atomic bomb power, non- 
atomic ships and guns and above all, non-atomic American 
soldiers. The fact remains that if German science had been 
six months ahead the outcome of the war would have been 
entirely different. You and I would have tasted the bitter 
bread of Nazi torture, unless a gentle atomic bomb had 
restored us to the eternal flux of the perishable atoms. 

The physical scientists are possessed of a rhetoric like that 
of the immortal gods, the rhetoric of wholesale death and the 
aetherization of even the eternal mountains. Yet they delight 
in mere twaddling about war and peace. Under the atomic 
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bomb there can be no war, as we have known it, serried ranks 
of heroes exchanging blow for blow; red-eyed men in trenches 
or foxholes sniping at other red-eyed men, pictured by the 
civilians at home as handsome and doughty heroes, yearning 
for more lives than one to spend for their country. All that 
romance of the millennia has been atomic bombed to death, 
and we are face to face with the quintessential reality of war, 
stark impersonal destruction. 

Destruction, of what? Organized armies, habitable cities, 
regular governments; but not of that strange crafty animal, 
man, with his dangerous big gland at the top of his spinal 
cord, capable of miraculous goodness but also of a villainy 
that in comparison makes saints of tigers and ravening wolves. 
For three million years we have been trying to get away from 
the tiger and the ravening wolf, and at least train ourselves 
to listen, however sceptically, to the saint. 

Look around the world. The tiger and the ravening wolf 
are coming back. Chinese are murdering Chinese, Annamites 
are murdering Frenchmen and Frenchifying Annamites; 
Javanese are murdering the gentle Dutch, the fairest imperial- 
ists the world has ever known; Indians are getting ready to 
murder Indians, Arabs to murder Jews. Let’s not think of 
Poland and the Balkans, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece; let us 
not think of Germany, Japan, Italy, Spain. 

Atomic bomb? You are of no use in the real problems of 


the world. Twaddle away. 
New School for Social Research, 
New York 


The Future of Palestine 
By S. VERE PEARSON 


PERHAPS IN THIS WORLD so woebegone by war Palestine 
may become, before other places, the land of the free. Well- 
supported schemes endeavoring to make it so are not lacking. 
But there are divisions of opinion on the best way to proceed. 
While some advocate as a means of deliverance from religious 
and racial antagonisms the abandonment of Zionism, others 
believe the growth of socialism will bring a free system of 
society; and still others suggest revolutionary class struggles. 
But among the Jews a Palestinian national home is most 
favored. 

Meanwhile alert and hard-working Jewish immigrants have 
worked wonders in developing Palestine, and the war condi- 
tions of the last five years have in some respects helped. 
Meanwhile, too, certain Americans are preparing plans for 
developing cheap power and concentrated irrigation farming 
by a very costly “Jordan Valley Authority.” They believe 
that influences emanating from German cartels, which held 
a monopoly in potash and worked up Turkish obstruction in 
the last war, have now been stamped out. Perhaps they 
are after monopoly rights themselves. There have also been 
plans (and later reports of the dropping of such schemes) for 
new pipe-lines to bring oil from the East across to Mediter- 
ranean refineries and ports. 

All these things are stirring the imagination of those watch- 
ing this country, a land situated in such a “key” position. 
Its strategic importance no longer depends so exclusively, as 
it did not so many decades ago, upon its proximity to the 
Suez Canal, but upon a number of other factors. A short 
survey of some of the facts must precede a study of the 
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methods which might be used in Palestine to establish peace, 
freedom and prosperity for all its inhabitants. 

Between 1918 and 1944 almost 400,000 Jews entered Pales. 
tine, the Jewish population increased from 60,000 to over 
500,000, and from 10 per cent to almost one-third of the 
total population—the highest percentage of Jewish popula- 
tion in any country in the world. One in every four Jews 
in Palestine is a member of the General Federation of Jewish 
Labor (“Histadruth”) ; about 40,000 of the Jews in Pales- 
tine work in agriculture and more than half of the agricul- 
tural workers with their dependents live in workers’ colonies, 
of which more than half again are collective settlements 
where all the means of production and its results belong to 
the commune. No body of workers has done so much as 
these to reclaim and restore soil fertility in a land where the 
soil had been neglected and denuded for centuries. Yet, as 
in all other countries, urban population has increased in 
Palestine far more than rural. 

Now racial and religious antagonisms can only be made to 
disappear when the economic opportunities of all—whether 
in urban or rural districts—come to be equal. How can this 
be brought about? Much can be said in favor of Zionism. 
Nevertheless it can be shown that Zionism has proved in some 
ways unsatisfactory for both Jews and Arabs; that, whatever 
wonders have been worked, both immigrant worker and 
native peasant have been losers to the advantage all the time 
of ground landlords. It is only natural that landlords gain 
when population has increased and many developments have 
taken place. Money, much of it out of taxes, has been spent 
on roads, public works, buildings, etc. Many dollars, often 
from rich American Jews, have been expended in buying land. 
Of the 375,000 acres of land in Jewish occupation about 
144,000 acres are owned by the Jewish National Fund. With 
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an increasing demand for locations and the creation of a 
purchase fund supported from outside sources, the sale value 
and the rent of land, naturally, rise constantly. At the 
same time users of sites are also handicapped by taxes due to 
the necessity of paying for the public developments, a ne- 
cessity met out of taxes because those directly benefitting by 
these things, the landlords, are not called upon to make 
equivalent contributions. No wonder there is discontent. 
No wonder racial and religious squabbles are fanned. No 
wonder the few grow rich and the many relatively poor. 
Legalized theft by the private appropriation of the rent of 
sites and the robbery which systems of taxation involve in- 
crease poverty and thwart liberty, fraternity and equality. 
Yet few writers point to these essential facts. 

Those anxious to establish a free system of society should 
not neglect attention to taxation: and they should also study 
the methods used for exploiting workers through the assis- 
tance obtained by concession hunters from government 
authorities. ‘These often gain their privileges from groups 


_ hiding under such titles as National Socialist, or Communist. 


It matters not at all whether the exploiters are Jews or Gen- 
tiles, a Lord Reading or a Mr. Pinas Rutenberg, or whether 
they are British firms such as the Imperial Chemical Industries 
or a firm registered in Germany or America. Natural re- 
sources can be annexed, concessions obtained, and monopolies 
established by the one as easily as by the other so long as the 
evils of the present régime persist, and so long as governments 
support monoplies—as they always do. 

The references here to the late Mr. Rutenberg are to the 
Rutenberg Concession acquired by him after fierce discussions 
as to priority rights between him and Mr. Marcommatis. 
These took place about twenty years ago before the Court of 
International Justice of the League of Nations. ‘The late 
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Lord Reading helped Mr. Rutenberg to raise money (chiefly 
in America) for his electric light and power stations, plants 
set up after obtaining water-power concessions in Palestine 
on favorable terms—favorable to the syndicate, but acknowl- 
edging quite inadequately that God’s gifts are for all. The 
waters of Jordan, of the Dead Sea, and of the Sea of Galilee, 
like sunshine and air, should be for the benefit of all the in- 
habitants of Palestine. Furthermore, if oil and potash min- 
erals below the surface come to be mined, such developments 
should reflect benefits to all. 

The only way to make God’s gifts free is to collect for the 
community the revenue to be willingly obtained from the 
users of sites, such rent representing the value of the services 
rendered by a man’s neighbors for the various public (and 
private) works they provide in close proximity to where the 
earth’s resources are processed and transported for com- 
mercial use. Then every exclusive occupier of a site will be 
put square with his neighbors; and no one will find any ad- 
vantage to ask payment simply for being a title-holder of a 
site. Yet the corporations founded to exploit the Ruten- 
berg concession and the concessions obtained in Palestine by 
the Imperial Chemical Industries were not based on such 
methods of guaranteeing the general welfare; they contra- 
vened them. The high-sounding professions of politicians 
and diplomats re-echo from past centuries only to become a 
mockery so long as financial groups are allowed to exploit 
the riches of foreign lands without paying just rents to local 
communities for the privileges granted and the conditions 
maintained by society wherever situated. Not until pay- 
ments for services rendered are made to those who render 
them can burdensome taxes be abolished. If the people do 
not awake the same mistakes will recur when new pipe-lines, 
refineries, water-power plants, mining operations, etc., are 
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installed in these rapidly developing regions. And some of 
these schemes are likely to be carried out one of these days, 
perhaps by American firms and money. 

Lovers of freedom should realize that the way to reconcile 
Arab and Jew alike and to appease Moslems elsewhere (and 
this is equally important at this juncture in the affairs of the 
world and of the British Commonweal in particular), is to 
“confiscate” (using this word in its original sense) for the 
public weal the whole of the publicly created rent, to leave 
to holders of sites the whole value of the improvements they 
make, and to remove all tax burdens. Those who have done 
so much for Palestine in the last twenty years, have been 
thwarted quite often in their endeavors to be secure in the 
possession of the values their own individual efforts have 
created. They are difficult to guarantee, even under schemes 
of ownership in common and collectivism, so long as taxes 
take from men some of their wages, which are essentially no 
more and no less than the products of their own labor. More- 
over, workers have to meet charges for water, electricity, etc., 
which are the higher because they are based on privileges 
obtained years ago by a few persons. Regardless of race 
or sect any man should be relieved from the hindrances to 
initiative and production imposed by the interferences of 
government, and in particular those associated with taxation; 
and he should have security in his own improvements. Pay- 
ments for developments not made by the occupier, increasing 
the value of the occupancy of locations, should form the fund 
which is the public revenue. They measure the benefits con- 
ferred on the individual or group of individuals by the public 
expenditure and would be willingly paid in return for those 
benefits. But they should not accrue to title-holders who 
have not provided them, for that means paying twice for 
them: once in privately appropriated rent or in purchase 
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price to the title-holders for so-called “land-value,” and 
once in taxes, central or local. 

The policy of collecting the public’s true revenue and 
using it for public local needs resembles that adopted for ages 
in most Moslem countries. It is not unknown to some of the 
wisest British colonial administrators (for example in North- 
ern Nigeria, British Somaliland and in Mandated Tanga- 
nyika). Itis favored by Rabbis Stephen Wise, M. Aaronsohn 
and M. L. Perlschweig. This remedy differs from political 
reforms, alteration of boundaries and status; it opposes the 
usual pastoralist view (of “ranchers” in Eire, “squatters” in 
Australia, and some nomad Arabs in Palestine) that many 
potentially rich areas can be left in comparatively unproduc- 
tive cultivation; and it opposes the Jewish view that justice 
can be done to farmers and laborers by buying land titles from 
effendis. 

No religious or economic disputes arise in face of just 
agrarian and fiscal laws. This simple but far-reaching policy 
would ensure access on equal terms to raw materials and trade 
which is essential for economic prosperity. And no freedom 
from the dictates and interferences of authority is possible 
without its adoption. 

There are many progressive thinkers and workers today 
who seem to think that freedom can be achieved through 
socialism. There are others who think that it can be organized 
on a syndicalist basis and installed by revolutionary methods. 
Real liberty cannot be won by use of force, nor by methods 
which slip into a new form of authority and into the very 
dangers people are striving to avoid. Socialist governments 
are very apt, like every other kind of government, to trample 
on liberty and engage in warfare, as we have seen in the case 
of the Communists. 

The only excuse for delegating authority to others who may 
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interfere with individual citizens, is the need of an agent to do 
for us what we, as individuals, cannot do for ourselves. But 
the mistake must be guarded against of endowing that au- 
thority with funds. That leads to authorities becoming 
autocratic and subversive of freedom. To obviate that 
danger the evils of taxation must be appreciated. Any 
authority set up by the people can demand nothing, not even 
advice, from its principle, and its first duty as a servant is to 
collect that which is due for the services the community 
renders to individual members of society. By that plan 
the individual pays for what he gets, and his neighbors are 
paid for the services they render. 


Mundesley, 
Norfolk, England 
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Ethics and Democracy 


GOVERNMENT IS INSTITUTED by mankind for its common welfare. Demo- 
cratic government, if it shall long endure, must achieve that common 
welfare. Failing to do so it enjoys no sanctity. And this is certain: The 
common welfare cannot under democracy be limited to any group or nation. 
Exploitation and oppression, whether within or without the national State, 
engenders a specially poisonous hatred when practiced by a so-called demo- 
cratic people, for then it is hypocritical. Democracy is ethical, or it is not 
democracy. 

But for democracy to be ethical is almost as hard as for the proverbial 
rich man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven. By comparison, the ethical 
problem of the scientist and technologist is utterly simple. Their duty is 
to discover the truth in the material universe and to show how it can be 
applied. Their judgments can be coldly objective, they need only be 
factual; ethical judgments, which involve the duty of man toward man, 
they need hardly make at all. Such judgments are for individuals and 
democracies to make. But democracy is hampered in making them by 
ignorance and selfishness. No wonder then that man’s control of the 
forces of nature has progressed far more rapidly than his capacity to use 
them in the common interest; no wonder that democracy is confronted by 
a world made one economically and technologically before it is one in spirit. 

This is indeed “‘a tide in the affairs of men.” Man has developed a scien- 
tific method for plucking the tree of knowledge and has learned from its 
long forbidden fruit so much of good and evil that he stands today knock- 
ing at the gates of both Heaven and Hell. We have just made a little 
sample tour of Hell. Before us now lies the opportunity, nay the necessity, 
to construct the parliament of man. We can have now, if we are mature 
and responsible, an ethical democratic world community, politically and 
socially in balance with our enormously increased capacity to control the 
forces of nature. Or, that which we call democracy can degenerate into 
bitter hatred and destructive combat both within and between nations. 

Bryn J. Hovpe 


New School for Social Research, 
New York 


The Geopolitics of Danubia 
By Joseru S. RoucEK 


BETWEEN THE TWO MOST POWERFUL STATES of Europe— 
Germany and Russia—from the Baltic to the Adriatic and 
Aegean seas, there stretches a zone of small States. Some of 
these States are old because of their long and glorious pasts, 
and others are young in the sense that their independence was 
won only in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. This 
Central-Eastern region, for which there is no common name, 
is the real weather pole of the world, for it comprises more 
than 100,000,000 inhabitants of more than thirty nationali- 
ties, some small, some large, but none absolutely predominant. 
It also represents the only remaining economic frontier of the 
European continent with immense potentialities of develop- 
ment. Little known to Britain or to the United States, the 
region offers great promise of cultural achievement. 
Historically and politically, this European core has shaken 
our contemporary civilization to the very foundations by the 
fact that both World War I and World War II started here, 
and the sparks from the embers of Sarajevo and Warsaw have 
twice reached the shores of the United States. Although the 
Munich Pact brought about a sudden interest in that area, an 
interest which was intensified by the war and the subsequent 
peace in the region, the increasingly complex and always ex- 
plosive conditions in that part of Europe are not easy to 
understand. Numerous misconceptions, coupled with utter 
ignorance, are still too evident in the majority of the writings 
and judgments concerning that part of the world. The 
culminating point of such tendencies was reached in Cham- 
berlain’s statement regarding the Czechoslovak crisis in 1938: 
“How terrible, fantastic, incredible it is that we should be 
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digging trenches and trying on gas masks here because of 3 
quarrel in a faraway country between people of whom we 
know nothing.” Yet, it is noteworthy that each of the World 
Wars which menaced the very existence of the British Empire 
started not on account of imperial affairs but as a result of 
political tensions in Central-Eastern Europe, and that World 
War II originated in a country about which the Prime 
Minister of the British Empire “knew nothing.” 


The Causes for Misconceptions and Ignorance 


AMONG THE REASONS for the ignorance and misunderstand- 
ing of this region is basically the influence exerted in the United 
States and in British historiography by the concepts of “‘west- 
ern civilization” and the related tendencies in German histori- 
cal scholarship. Most of the founders of the graduate depart- 
ments in history in the American universities either received 
their training directly in Germany or came eventually under 
the spell of its traditions. Ranke’s insistence, in his earliest 
writings, that the Germanic and Romance nations alone form 
a cultural unit having a common history to be identified with 
the history of Europe, came to be accepted by the dominant 
majority of America’s and Britain’s historians. Owing to this 
influence of German scholarship, the whole part of Europe 
east of Germany herself, used to be disregarded even in French 
or English studies of universal history. 

These traditions are by no means dead. They appear in 
evidence when we examine the long series of textbooks which, 
since 1920, have dominated the courses at America’s colleges 
and universities’ on “Western European Civilization.” As a 
result, America and Western Europe have considered Western 
European Civilization identical with universal history. From 
this point of view, Central-Eastern Europe was not considered 
as being exactly within the sphere of ““Western Civilization”; 
the farther east these States were located, and the more “un- 
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pronounceable” their names became, the less attention was 
paid to them. vs 

The very difficulty of understanding this colorful group of 
Central-Eastern nations—each complicated by charactero- 
logical, cultural, dialectical, and social differences—led not 
only to a disregard for the region but also to a certain disgust 
with its innumerable problems. There always has been a ten- 
dency in America and England to pounce upon the “fac- 
tionalism” of the smaller countries in this region as if they 
were those who were upsetting the peace of an harmonious 
world. Few observers have been impartial enough to admit 
that these peoples have been blamed for what they have suf- 
fered rather than for what they have caused. Few were in- 
clined to investigate the explanations of the peculiarities of 
the individual problems. 

To understand the Crotian and Slovak questions, one must 
know the sad tale of Austria-Hungary. Nothing can be more 
unjust than to forget that the four partitions of Poland must 
inevitably rankle in every Polish soul. It is true that these 
small States committed errors, but it should also be noted that 
the wisdom of great nations was by no means superior to their 
own. The collusion of western democracies with fascism and 
nazism should loom larger in history than the failure of the 
late King Alexander to unify his country by coercion, or the 
petty irritations which the Czechs produced while they were 
heaping benefits on Slovakia. 

That this region has had a very unfortunate reputation as 
an eternal element of dissension, a source of evil and upheaval 
(“Balkan Europe”), and a constant, ever threatening danger 
to European peace, is due partially to general ignorance of 
Central-Eastern European affairs and partially to a deliberate 
policy on the part of Germany and particularly Germany’s 
geopoliticians and their predecessors. 
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Another factor in the underestimation of the relation of 
Central-Eastern Europe to the trend of the world affairs has 
been the disappointment of the liberals with the results of the 
Versailles Treaty. Since this Treaty was so “unjust,” its 
“results” in Central-Eastern Europe were necessarily sus- 
pect—a thesis which proved to be a powerful foil for Hitler’s 
propaganda. Soon after 1918 several influential American 
historians (led by S. F. Fay and Harry Elmer Barnes) became 
interested in the Kriegsschuldfrage and “proved” that Ger- 
many was not guilty of World War I. The results of the 
Treaty, in turn, were naturally “unfortunate.” As a result, 
the new States of Central-Eastern Europe were severely criti- 
cized for “Balkanizing” Europe, for creating minority prob- 
lems, and for establishing new tariff borders. 

America’s attitude toward immigration provides another 
factor in this tendency to misunderstand Central-Eastern 
Europe. According to the Nordic theory expressed in the 
United States immigration laws, the Central-Eastern Euro- 
pean immigrants are “inferior” and not particularly gifted, 
as are the “‘Nordics,” who are endowed with the capacities for 
personal liberty, constitutional government and business or- 
ganization and leadership. The descendants of these immi- 
grants, therefore, have been unable to influence America’s 
academic professions to the same degree as the descendants of 
the “older” immigrations. 

But the events since Munich and the influence exerted by 
the refugees from Central-Eastern Europe have also tended 
to impress on the minds of the American public the fact that 
this region has played, and will continue to play, an impor- 
tant réle in the development of world civilization, a réle 
which will vitally affect the history of the United States. 

Backgrounds of Central-Eastern Europe 


WITH THE EXCEPTION of the western part (Czechoslovakia 
and Austria) , this area is predominantly agricultural. Francis 
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Delaisi, French economist, in his “two Europes,” divides the 
European continent intg Europe A and Europe B. The 
Danzig-Cracow-Budapest line separates them. Europe B, 
the greater part of Central-Eastern Europe, is a region where 
the traction power of the horse is supreme. Its deeply rutted, 
muddy roads are characteristic features of the landscape. The 
outstanding need in some areas is the distribution of large 
estates to the landless peasants, the consolidation of scattered 
strips belonging to small holders, and the introduction of 
modern agricultural techniques. 

A statistical comparison of Western and Central-Eastern 
Europe gives a picture of this part of the continent (compiled 
from International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 
1938-1939, Rome, International Institute of Agriculture, 
1939): 


TERRITORY, POPULATION, AND DENsITY, IN WESTERN AND 
EASTERN EUROPE, 1937 


Km. Territory Population 
Great 243,411 47,288,000 194.3 
41,295 4,173,550 101.1 
Helead 35,023 8,639,539 246.7 
Foamee . 550,986 41,905,538 76.1 
30,507 8,361,220 274.1 
Czechoslovakia ......... 140,508 15,263,399 108.6 
103,146 6,319,200 61.3 


The comparison of population depending on agriculture in 
relation to the total population shows the predominant agri- 
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cultural character of Central-Eastern Europe in comparison 
with Western Europe (Feliks Gross, “Crossroads of Two 
Continents,” New York, 1945): 


ACTUAL POPULATION DEPENDING ON AGRICULTURE IN RELATION 
To TOTAL IN SOME EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Year Per Cent Year Per Cent 

1934 26.0 1931 34.5 

Bulgaria ...... 1926 = 80.0 Germany ..... 1933 9.24.5 

Czechoslovakia. 1930 34.2 1931 39.2 

Goer. 1928 $3.7 Netherlands .. 1930 206 
Hungary ..... 1930 49.7 Norway ..... 1930 30.7 

OO” ae 1931 64.9 Sweden ...... 1930 32.2 

1926 83.2 Switzerland ... 1930 19.6 

Denmark ..... 1930 27.1 UnitedKingdom 1931 5.2 


The area is agriculturally undeveloped as demonstrated by 
a comparison of the yields of the main crops there and in 
Western Europe: 


COMPARISON OF YIELDS BETWEEN WESTERN AND CENTRAL- 
East RN Europe, 1938 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Potatoes 


Great Britain ........ 25.6 17.0 23.0 20.9 175.2 
Switzerland ......... 20.2 23.5 21.0 22.3 162.9 
34.4 22.7 32.5 29.9 276.0 
ae 18.6 12.9 17.0 16.8 121.5 
35.1 19.5 34.2 30.5 180.8 
26.7 20.1 24.2 20.7 136.8 
27.4 20.2 25.4 23.6 175.9 
Belgium 31.5 25.0 28.8 29.1 220.9 
Czechoslovakia ...... 20.2 18.8 20.1 18.1 128.8 
11.4 8.6 11.2 9.8 67.1 
Hungary ........... 16.6 12.7 16.0 13.8 73.5 
12.4 12.3 11.6 11.7 114.1 
14.2 8.9 10.1 9.0 63.9 
15.4 100 15.8 6.2 31.8 


Rumania ........... 12.6 10.7 6.5 7.1 86.4 
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Central-Eastern Europe, however, is relatively rich in raw 
materials and has considerable, although insufficient, indus- 
try; from 20 to 30 per cent of the population were, on the 
average, employed in industry and trade. In the Silesian basin 
on the Polish-German-Czechoslovak borders and in neighbor- 
ing territories, the coal mines are among the richest in Europe. 
The oil wells in the Carpathian Mountains of southeastern 
Poland and in Rumania are the richest in Europe. Other rich 
resources are coal, lignite, potassium salt, bauxite, manganese, 
iron, nickel, lead, copper, chromium, and silver. The steel 
industries of Czechoslovakia and Poland are among the most 
important on the continent. Czechoslovakia has also an im- 
portant machine industry. Textiles factories are scattered 
throughout Central-Eastern Europe, but concentrated in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. But industrial production is 
relatively low in the region as compared with Western Europe 
—in output and in number of workers, because of the lack of 
capital and of a dynamic domestic market, and because of the 
low purchasing power among the peasant masses. 


Danubia 
IN A NARROWER SENSE, Central-Eastern Europe is limited to 
the territory of the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
plus the Balkans, to which a certain unity is given by the 
mighty river which enriches the transportation facilities of 
most of these countries. We shall limit ourselves, in general, 
to the countries lying along this river. 

The Danube is no less than 1,750 miles long; it is thus easily 
the longest European river after the Volga. It ends on the 
farthest rim of Eastern Europe in desolate, reedy marshes. 
There, geographically, the bleak Dobrojean uplands and the 
dusty Bessarabian plains are only the last stage and terminus 
of the grassland steppe belt which stretches unbroken (save 
only for the passes of the Pamirs) the whole way to Central 
Asia and the Great Wall of China. 
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The Geopolitical History of Danubia 

THE MOST FAVORABLE DIRECTION for a military entry to 
Central-Eastern Europe has always been that of the river 
Danube whether the invasion was from the East or from the 
West. Peoples and empires, from the dawn of history, have 
struggled to obtain mastery of it, or to exclude others from 
it; the attacks produced disunion and confusion, the con- 
fusion invited fresh attack. No region in all Europe has been 
so soaked in blood as that which stretches along the two banks 
of the middle Danube. That region has seen the greatest suc- 
cession of nation after nation, of the most extensive move- 
ments, and also of the greatest changes of frontiers. 

To the ancient Danubian line of communication several 
connections lead from the East as well as from the West. (1) 
The Northern route to the Danubian basin from the West, 
from the Germanic forests north of the Alps, was taken by 
the Germans, who came from the Rhine Valley, from the area 
between that river and the Weser. (2) Into the valley of the 
Danube leads a second route from the West south of the Alps, 
from the Apennine Peninsula; this was used by the Romans 
in ancient times. (3) From the East leads one route along 
which came, among other nomadic tribes, the Magyars, at 
that time from the South Russian steppes. This route, which 
from time immemorial linked up the Baltic Sea with the 
Adriatic by way of the Gateway of Moravia, was known as 
the “Amber Route.” This was the northern approach to the 
Danubian basin from the East. From the Northeast approach 
is secured via the Uzok Pass, which leads along the watershed 
between the Baltic and Black Seas through a plain that was on 
the whole passable and linked up with the steppes of Russia. 
Advantage was taken of this route largely by the peoples of 
the steppes who travelled on horseback, for in advancing from 
the Dnieper to the Danube there was no considerable river 
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to be crossed. Along this route many invasions were made 
to Central Europe from the East; it was used by the Huns, 
the Avares, the Magyars, and the Tartars—Mongolians who 
either set on one another or went forth to plunder in the fer- 
tile basin of the Danube, in the Balkans and in Italy. But 
there was also (4) a southern route from Asia Minor via the 
Balkan Peninsula—the route used by the Turks at the opening 
of the modern era. 

Just as the northern and southern routes from the West to 
the Danubian basin were separated from each other by the 
Alps, so were the northern and southern routes from the East 
to that basin divided by the Black Sea. Notice, furthermore, 
that whatever direction is taken—from the Apennine Penin- 
sula, from the Balkans, from the Rhineland, from the Elbe 
Valley or from the middle reaches of the Dnieper—all these 
trade and military routes meet on the upper Danube between 
its confluence with the Enns on the West and the Ipel on the 
East, a stretch of some 500 kilometers. The middle portion 
of the Danube between the Enns and the Ipel thus represents 
the main military crossroads in Central-Eastern Europe. 
Whoever held the middle reach of the Danube dominated, as 
a rule, the whole of Danubian Europe, for it held the key to 
all the military routes. Important towns as centers of com- 
munications have arisen in this sector of the Danube—Vienna, 
Budapest, and others. Vienna is a junction not only for com- 
munications from the West to the East of Europe but also 
from North to South; today the Orient Express runs pre- 
cisely along the old Rhine-Danube line of communication; 
through Vienna runs the old “Amber Route” from the Baltic 
to the Adriatic. Through it, too, runs the railway line from 
Bohumin to Pfefov. 

A clear geographical unity to the area is given by the moun- 
tain crescent which touches the Mediterranean between the 
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Gulfs of Genoa and Lyons; its summit is formed by the 
Sudete Range, while the other, the Eastern horn of the cres- 
cent, is formed by the Carpathians which touch the Black Sea, 
This mountain rampart separates the Apennine and Balkan 
Peninsula from the rest of Europe, and enfolds the basins of 
Bohemia and Hungary together with their connecting link, 
the Gateway of Moravia. 

At the beginning of our era, Danubian Europe north of 
the arch formed by the Alps, the Sudetes and the Carpathians 
was inhabited in its western parts by the Germanic and in the 
East by the Slavonic tribes. Facing the Germans on the South 
were the Romans in the Apennine Peninsula, while in the 
Balkan Peninsula the Slavs were face to face with the Greeks. 
By the advance of the Romans and Greeks from the South 
and the advance of the German and Slavonic tribes from the 
North, the northern and southern thrusts came into collision 
along the line of the Rhine, the Main and the Danube. All 
that was to the West and South of that line represented the 
Roman Empire, and all that was to the North represented a 
medley of Germanic tribes to the West and one of Slavonic 
tribes on the East. In fact, the Germans in the first centuries 
after Christ held not only Austria and Bohemia, but almost 
all of the later Hungary (including Transylvania, Moldavia, 
Bessarabia) , and even the Pontic steppes east of the Don, and 
threatened to occupy the Balkans as afterwards they occupied 
Lombardy. While the Germanic peoples exerted their thrust 
upon the crumbling Roman Empire across the Rhine, the 
Slavs penetrated to that Empire over the Danube, to the 
Alpine lands on the one hand and to the Balkans and to the 
Adriatic on the other. Thus, in the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies the Slavs established themselves not only in Galicia and 
the Ukraine, in all the Balkans except Albania and seaboard 
Greece, in Slovania and Bohemia, but also in Transylvania, 
western Hungary and eastern Austria. 
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The Romans and Greeks used the southern routes to Cen- 
tral Europe, while the Germans and Slavs took the northern 
routes thither. 

The Romans were forced out of the Danubian basin, unable 
adequately to cover the approaches to it from the East. They 
contented themselves with holding the river itself. The 
struggle for the middle Danube between the North (the 
Germanic tribes) and the South (the Roman) was decided 
from the East by Attila, the Hun leader. At the end of the 
fifth century he dominated the Danubian area and from it 
penetrated to Italy, and via southern Germany to the North 
of France. The Huns drove the Germans out of the Pontic 
steppes and into Hungary. The Avars drove them out of 
Hungary, while the Magyars, and later the Turks, checked 
their subsequent efforts to return. Into the territories laid 
waste by the Huns came the Slavs from the North (from the 
regions of postwar Poland) ; at the close of the sixth century 
they had occupied a western front represented by the line of 
the Elbe—the Saale-Ratisbon—the Enns—the East-Alpine 
regions down to the Adriatic Sea. They also occupied the 
Great and Small Plains of Hungary. 

For a hundred years the Slavs were lords of the Central- 
European Danubian crossroads. But in the seventh century 
the Avars penetrated to the Hungarian plain, and pressed on 
along the Danube to the West. They reached the territory 
of present-day Austria, and thence advanced on the one hand 
into the Bavaria and Thuringia of today, and on the other 
hand along the river Morava to the Gateway of Moravia. 
The Slavs settled in the Danubian basin came under the 
domination of the Avars—only the Bohemian basin (the 
Hercynian Forest) holding out against them. The Avars 
(together with Bulgars who in the seventh century entered 
the Dobrodja and subjected the north-eastern Balkans) drove 
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a breach between the masses of the Slavs as they moved south- 
wards; afterwards, the Magyars and their unregarded suc- 
cessors, Petchenegs and Cuman, kept the breach open, pre- 
vented the northern and southern Slavs from joining forces 
on the Middle Danube, and stopped the young Russian state 
from establishing itself in the Balkans or threatening Con- 
stantinople. 

In the tenth century there appeared in the Hungarian 
Plain new nomads—the Magyars. As late as the year 902 the 
Slavs were victorious over the Magyars; but six years later 
they were defeated, and the Magyars occupied the middle 
Danube as far as the Enns, and made incursions into Germany 
along the Danube and via the Gateway of Moravia. The 
Slavs in the North were forced to join the Germans (with 
whom they were connected by community of religion) 
against the Magyars. The Danubian crossroads became the 
object of a struggle between the Germans and the Magyars. 
But the Magyars succumbed in the tenth century to the com- 
bined attack of the Germans and Czechs. They were driven 
from the middle Danube and from Moravia to beyond the 
bridgehead of Bratislava (Pressburg) and the Germans 
founded their Ostmark—their Eastern March or frontier— 
on the middle Danube. The Magyars were forced to submit 
to Germanic domination and accept Christianity. Rome, 
whose sword the Germans were, secured dominion over the 
whole of Danubian Europe down to the Balkans (with the 
exception of the northern Slavonic regions from the Elbe 
eastwards, now flanked from the South, from Bohemia and 
the Gateway of Moravia). From this moment dated the 
German policy which sought at all costs to prevent a political 
union of the Catholic Slavs of the North (the Czechs, the 
Slovaks, the Poles and the Wends). The Slovaks remained 
under Magyar domination. 
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The Bohemian Basin 

FROM THE TENTH CENTURY on, the Bohemian basin played 
an important geopolitical réle in the region. It belongs to the 
Danubian region not merely by reason of its rivers but also 
by its geographical structure. Some time in the fifth century 
the Slavs had settled in this basin. Throughout their whole 
history they had to choose between West and East. (This 
decision was made again in modern times. Before and after 
World War I the Czechs decided for the West; the course of 
events in World War II forced them to decide for the East.) 

The Bohemian basin represented from ancient times an 
extensive fortress which defended the Danubian area against 
pressure from the Northwest, and at the same time protected 
the Northwest of Danubian Europe from pressure issuing 
from the South and Southeast. This huge bastion, protected 
on all sides by frontier mountains, maintained, via the Gate- 
way of Moravia, connection with the East and with the Hun- 
garian basin. Whoever took up his position on the middle 
Danube and possessed the Bohemian basin was splendidly 
secured against any thrust from the Northwest; whoever held 
the basin could defend himself also on the Danube against 
pressure from the East; whoever held the Bohemian basin 
successfully defended himself also against pressure from the 
Southeast, just as the Bohemian-Austrian combination re- 
sisted the Turks who in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
had occupied five-sixths of Hungary. In modern times this 
was demonstrated again by Hitler’s initial steps toward world 
domination by invading, first, Austria and then absorbing the 
Bohemian basin. It was for this reason that Bismarck said: 
“Whoever is master of Bohemia is master of Europe.” 

In the thirteenth century the Bohemian King, Premysl 
Otakar II attempted to establish a fourth Slavonic state in the 
Danubian basin and its crossroads. But he came into conflict 
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with Rudolf of Habsburg, newly elected as German Emperor, 
and succumbed in 1278 at the battle of Moravské Pole 
(Marchfeld). The Austrian countries became again an 
hereditary fief of the House of Habsburg and the land of the 
Bohemian State fell for a space of time under the influence 
of the German empire. The victory enabled the Habsburgs 
to establish themselves firmly on the middle Danube and to 
build up on the Danubian crossroads a State that gradually 
dominated the whole of Central Europe. Eventually, a new 
pressure, coming from the Balkans, from the Turks, brought 
the Bohemian basin under the control of the Habsburgs. 


The Habsburg Domination 

THE TURKISH MENACE, pushing up through the Balkans 
along the Danube river to central Europe, resulted in the 
formation of the Habsburg Confederation. Ferdinand of 
Habsburg was elected King of Bohemia and of Hungary 
(1526). The Turks appeared for the first time before the 
gates of Vienna in 1529 as the allies of Francis I, the French 
King. But the Habsburgs held out successfully against the 
concentrated Franco-Turkish assault. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Confederation of Bohemia-Austria-Hungary was 
exposed to two powerful thrusts—that of Protestant Ger- 
many in the North, and that of the Turks in the South. 

The Thirty Years War (1618-1648), waged by the Con- 
federation against the thrust from the North, ended with a 
gradual centralization of that Confederation under the pro- 
Catholic Habsburg rule. Thereafter the Habsburg Mon- 
archy, up to 1918, was agitated by three main forces: (1) 
the dynasty tried to break down all popular and national 
institutions and transform the State into a centralized, unified 
and autocratically ruled whole, whose inhabitants, in spite 
of their different languages, should pay allegiance only to the 
Crown; (2) the political resistance to these efforts, repre- 
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Danube, to the crossroads represented by Vienna. In the 
eighteenth century, the Turkish thrust, which for three cen- 
turies had been directed northwestwards along the Danube, 
was replaced by German pressure exerted precisely in the 
opposite direction. Furthermore, two other thrusts awak- 
ened to new life: one from the Southwest along the old 
wt Roman routes, represented by the gradual Risorgimente of 
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ror, sented by the struggle waged by the Estates of the old his- 
Pole torical-political units of Bohemia, Hungary and others, to 
| an preserve their rights and powers; and (3) the national force 
the which asked for the self-determination at first within and in 
ence World War I outside the Monarchy. 

urgs From the seventeenth century on, the Austro-Hungarian 
d to forces of the Habsburgs started slowly pushing the Turks 
ally back to the Balkans. This caused the lands of the Bohemian 
new basin to lose some of their importance, and the central offices 
ight of the State were moved from Prague to the banks of. the 


the Italy, and the other along the old Mongolian routes from the 
nch Russian steppes, where the Russian Empire started searching . 
the for “the window in the west.” In the Napoleonic wars, the 
wl old military routes to Danubian Europe along the upper and | 
. middle reaches of the Danube and the Gateway of Moravia 
sal came into their own. The Bohemian basin was scarcely 
touched by these wars; but the Battle of Slavkov (Austerlitz) 
ag was fought at the Moravian Gate. Napoleon was then ad- 
ha vancing to meet the Russian army marching into the Danu- 
off bian basin by the northern route of the Tartars. 
1) Revival of the Meridian Thrusts | 
nal AFTER THE LIQUIDATION of the Napoleonic danger, up to 
a 1848, the Habsburg Monarchy was the political leader of | 
Se Danubian Europe. But the Danubian Habsburg Monarchy 
he was confronted by the pressure from the south—the national- 


* ist Italy—and the much more intense pressure from the 
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North—Prussia. These two meridian thrusts—the Prussian 
and the Italian—united in 1866; after a short war Austria 
was deprived of influence over the northern and the southern 
portions of Central Europe.. The German Empire (formed 
after the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1871) determined 
upon a policy similar to that of the medieval first Empire 
(The Holy Roman Empire), namely, to dominate Danubian 
Europe. Austria (and in 1867 Austria-Hungary) asa middle 
Danubian State became the object of three thrusts from the 
Danubian periphery: (1) the ancient Roman—now Italian; 
(2) the old Mongolian—now Russian; and (3) the old Ger- 
manic—now the German Empire. After the formation of 
the Triple Alliance in 1879, Austria-Hungary was in reality 
only a German “Ostmark” on an enlarged scale. Germany, 
as the strongest European State, used the docility of Austria- 
Hungary to ensure connection with the Balkans and across 
the bays with Asia Minor. Here arose the idea of the Berlin- 
Baghdad line which is nothing but a prolongation of the old 
military Rhine-Danube route to the gates of Persia. 


Germany’s Dream of “ Mitteleuropa” 
GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY moved under a beautiful dream 
called “‘Mitteleuropa.” It envisioned a great and powerful 
German Empire whose political and economic tentacles should 
stretch from the North Sea and the Baltic through Danubian 
Europe to the Bosporus and across it to Baghdad, the key to 
the Near East. German goods would be carried through the 
Balkans to Constantinople and beyond, and sold in the vast 
markets of Arabia, despite the French, and in India, despite 
the British, as well as in markets in a dozen economically un- 
exploited countries in between—and particularly the Balkans. 
Austria-Hungary became a jumping-off ground for the Ger- 
man advance along the “transversal Eurasian axis,” which 
German geographical experts drew from Hamburg via 
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Prague, Budapest, Constantinople and Alexandretta to Basra 
on the Persian Gulf. This axis was nothing but the shortest 
connection overland between the Atlantic Ocean (North 
Sea) and the Indian Ocean (Persian Gulf). With this project 
of railway communications there was also linked up a project 
for communication by waterways, canals between the Ger- 
man rivers flowing into the North and Baltic Seas; in particu- 
lar, it was designed to connect up the Rhine, the Elbe and the 
Oder with the Danube, and finally to join the Vistula with 
the Dniester in the zone where Europe in the East is narrowest. 


World War I and Danubia 

Wor_p War I, by attempting to expedite the fulfillment of 
the German dream, broke it. The Peace Treaties changed the 
pressure on the Danubian basin. Germany was defeated; the 
satellite of Germany, Austria-Hungary, was broken up into 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria and Hungary, while Yugo- 
slavia and Roumania acquired portions of the remnants. The 
next two decades were characterized by the efforts of Italy 
and then of Germany to replace French and British influence 
in the Danubian basin and the Balkans; and the struggle 
between the centripetal force of some form of Danubian 
co-operation, with Franco-British encouragement, and the 
centrifugal pull of the new German “Drang nach Osten.” 

The region remained in a state of almost continual effer- 
vescence, not only because of the universal postwar tendency 
to promote self-sufficiency within even the smallest economic 
units and the division of that part of the world into victorious 
status-quo nations and defeated revisionist States, but also, 
and probably for the most part, because of the tendency of 
the great powers to impose their own rivalries and differences 
on the Danubian States which by 1938 had been wavering 
between camps of pro- and anti-fascist sympathizers, between 
pro-status-quo and revisionist countries, and between friends 
of France, Italy and Germany. 
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The Rejuvenation of Germany’s “ Mitteleuropa” Policy 
THE SECOND POSTWAR PERIOD began when Germany’s geo- 
politicians convinced Hitler that the future of Nazi Germany 
lay in re-adaptation of the Kaiser’s “Drang nach Osten” 
policy. Intellectual class was lent to the Kaiser’s dream by 
geopoliticians Paul Rohrbach and Frederich Naumann (Paul 
Rohrbach, “Der Deutsche Gedanker in der Welt,” Berlin, 
1912; Frederich Naumann, “Mitteleurope,” Berlin, 1915). 
Naumann, following Paul Anton de Lagarde’s concept of 
““Mitteleuropa,” preached an economic and political union of 
Danubian and Balkan Europe administered by efficient Ger- 
man technicians in a vast German-dominated Empire. Rohr- 
bach contended that the British Empire could be attacked and 
mortally wounded in the Near East—by way of Danubia and 
Balkan Europe. That sounded good to the Kaiser; it also 
sounded good to Herr Hitler, whose ideas were influenced by 
Karl Haushofer, a contemporary and fellow ideologist of 
Rohrbach and Naumann. In World War II, Adolf Hitler 
was trying to make the same dream come true. But he failed, 
for, at the turn of 1945, the Italian and German thrusts on 
Danubia were smashed and replaced by the old Mongolian 
(that is, Russian) counter-thrust, supported by the forces 
from the periphery (England) and from overseas (the United 
States). In the background was the force of two character- 
istic trends in the history of Danubia: (1) a period of inva- 
sion aiming to subjugate the region for the exploitation by 
the invader; and (2) a period of concentration of counter- 
forces by the subjugated nations in the area often helped by 
the non-Danubian States not willing to permit the domina- 
tion of the area by a powerful conqueror. 


Plans for Reconstruction 


Just as DURING World War I, so during World War II, the 
international public has been overwhelmed by various sugges- 
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tions, proposals and plans for a closer collaboration among the 
small nations of this area. Some propose a confederative 
union, or even the establishment of a unified federation; 
others again propose various forms of economic collaboration 
extending as far as a customs or currency union. If there 
were marked differences in these conceptions of the forms and 
extent of the proposed collaboration, there were even greater 
differences, indeed even disagreements, as to which States 
should compose the proposed unions. Some had in mind all 
the smaller nations, from the Baltic to the Black Sea, the 
Aegean and Adriatic. Others considered that three narrower 
unions should be established—a North-Eastern, a Danubian 
and a Balkan. Others thought that only two—a Northern 
and Southern—should be formed. -At the same time pro- 
posals were again considerably divided as to which States 
should be included in, or excluded from, this or that closer 
union. 

It appeared, however, at the turn of 1945, that while 
British and American policy on the whole favored the discus- 
sion of such endeavors for closer collaboration among the 
small nations of the region, Soviet policy maintained a great 
reserve towards such endeavors, considering such plans as the 
rejuvenation of the “cordon sanitaire” idea at the end of 
World WarI. In fact, during this period Russia was building 
alliances and regimes in the region favorable to the Russian 
policy at that time. The smashed Germanic thrust into the 
Danube basin had been replaced by the Russian thrust. 
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A Teaching Approach to the Incidence 
of Taxation on Capital 


By Harry GUNNISON BROWN 


THE INCIDENCE and the various possible effects of taxation 
of capital and of the income from capital are, unfortunately, 
none too well understood by legislators or the general public. 
Confusing comments on the subject appear even in the writ- 
ings of some professional economists. Yet the principles 
which must be appealed to for the explanation of the inci- 
dence and effects of such taxation are simple. With an 
appropriate technique of exposition, these principles can be 
made clear to college undergraduates and, indeed, to students 
in the beginning course (the “principles” course) in eco- 
nomics. If only we could hope, thus, to give a clear under- 
standing of this and a few closely related economic problems 
to the majority of students in most of our colleges and uni- 
versities, the chances should be at least a shade better for more 
intelligent future tax legislation! 


I 


To UNDERSTAND THE SUBJECT of taxation of capital it is 
essential that the student have some understanding of the 
relation of the interest rate to the productiveness of capital. 
An important fact in this story is the fact—or principle—of 
“diminishing returns.” ‘The more capital a community has 
available, the less is the significance of an additional unit of 
capital. If we have only a little capital, we seek to have it in 
the most important forms. If we have a great deal more capi- 
tal, we can afford the less essential buildings, machines, etc., 
and we can afford many desirable—but not superlatively 
important—improvements in quality. 
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The principle of diminishing returns from capital can be 
simply illustrated by the case of a farm which the owner, we 
may suppose, cultivates with the aid of two sons. To have 
some capital—tractor, harrow, reaper, barn—is overwhelm- 
ingly important. Without any capital at all it would not be 
worth while for the owner to try to farm. But to have, for 
use on his farm and with the three workers, $1,000,000 worth 
of capital would be ridiculous. 

There is not space here—nor is it desirable—to go carefully 
into all of the complicated ramifications of the theory of 
interest. What I particularly want to do, rather, is to present 
a type of arithmetical problem which I regularly require stu- 
dents in my classes to work on, illustrating the principle of 
diminishing returns, and to show how such a problem can be 
used in making clear to undergraduate students the facts re- 
garding taxation of capital. There is nothing new in what 
the figures show or in the use of such figures to illustrate 
diminishing returns. It is, however, my very strong impres- 
sion that almost no teachers of economics make their students 
actually practice on such problems even in those cases where 
such arithmetical illustration is given. And it is my experi- 
ence that the working out of such problems by students, as 
compulsory practice exercises, with ample opportunity for 
questions and discussion, is pedagogically most advantageous. 
I was about to say it is indispensable! 

Following, in smaller type, is a problem—taken from the 
Appendix of my “Basic Principles of Economics,”’*—such as 
I regularly assign to students in my class in “General Eco- 
nomics.” I have interpolated here, between the quoted para- 
graphs, some explanation and,discussion. In my class, I do 
not assign the problem until the general theory of the subject 
has been discussed during a number of class hours. 

1 Columbia, Mo., Lucas Brothers, 1942. 
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Assume a miniature community having one hundred business establish- 
ments. Each establishment includes a piece of land, improvements and 
other capital and a certain number of workers (which number we shall 
suppose to remain unchanged for the period covered by this problem). 
These establishments we may call A, B, C, D, E, A’, B’, C’, D’, E’, A”, B’, 
and soon. On each of these establishments the added net output from the 
use of successive units of capital is as follows: 


$85 
From the sixth $1,000 ................... 75 
From the seventh $1,000 ................. 70 
From the eighth $1,000 .................. 66 
From the tenth $1,000 ................... 60 
From the eleventh $1,000 ................ 57 
From the twelfth $1,000 ................. 55 
From the thirteenth $1,000 ............... 53 
From the fourteenth $1,000 .............. $2 


If $980,000 of capital has been accumulated and is to be used in the 
community, what is the rate of interest that will satisfy the conditions of 
equilibrium in the market? 

The interest rate satisfying the conditions of equilibrium 
for this problem is 6 per cent. At 6 per cent each establish- 
ment (i.¢., its manager) would eagerly bid for the ninth 
$1,000 of capital, which he expects to add $63 to the output 
of the establishment, since the capital would thus add to the 
user distinctly more than must be paid to the lender. At 6 
per cent or but infinitesimally less, it should be possible to 
persuade the owners (or managers) of (say) eighty of the 
establishments to borrow a tenth $1,000 of capital, since the 
tenth $1,000 would add to the output a net (i.¢., in excess of 
repairs and allowance for depreciation) of $60 a year. If 
each of the other twenty establishments might also possibly 
be willing to borrow a tenth $1,000 at about 6 per cent, it 
should be clear that they would not offer any higher interest 
rate to get it, since then the outlay in interest paid to the 
lender would exceed the $60 yield to the user. 
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It will probably be clear to the reader that a higher rate of 
interest than 6 per cent could not continue under the assumed 
circumstances since there would be capital left over which 
could not yield the higher rate and which the owners would 
offer in competition, so lowering the rate down to 6 per cent, 
Suppose, for example, a rate of 6.5 per cent. With such an 
interest rate it is obvious that no establishment would use any 
capital—if it must be borrowed—beyond the eighth $1,000. 
For the ninth $1,000 would add to the annual output only 
$63 and the tenth only $60, either of which is less than the 
interest that must then be paid to the lender for the use of 
this additional capital. With each of the one hundred estab- 
lishments using only $8,000 worth of capital, the entire one 
hundred establishments would be using only $800,000 of the 
available $980,000 of capital. This would mean $180,000 of 
capital unused and yielding the owners nothing—unless the 
owners used excessive amounts on their own establishments 
and so reduced their returns well below 6 per cent. Rather 
than do so, they would offer to lend at less than the rate of 
6.5 per cent and their competition would certainly tend to 
bring the rate down to 6 per cent. 

But if the rate of interest under the conditions assumed in 
our problem could not be above 6 per cent, neither could it 
be below. A rate appreciably below 6 per cent would make 
the manager of each establishment desire to use at least 
$10,000 of capital and a rate below 5.7 per cent would make 
each such manager eager to use $11,000 capital. Thus there 
would be a total wanted, for the hundred establishments, of 
$1,100,000. But since the amount of capital available is only 
$980,000, the amount wanted is $120,000 in excess of the 
amount to be had and bidding of would-be borrowers must 
inevitably push the rate up to 6 per cent. At approximately 
6 per cent, several establishments (e.g., eighty) might be in- 
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duced to use $10,000 of capital each, but none would use any 
more. 

In real life, the figures for gain would not be thus precisely 
the same for each establishment, and perhaps understanding 
of the solution of the problem will be aided if allowance is 
made for that fact. The variety of real life—as contrasted 


with the formality of the illustrative figures used—I usually © 


mention in discussing the problem with my students. Thus, 
it might be that the 10th $1,000 of capital will add $60.01 or 
more on each of eighty of the establishments, will add barely 
$60.00 on the eighty-first, and will add $59.99 or very slightly 
less on each of the remaining nineteen. On that basis, it 
should be clear that eighty establishments would definitely 
gain by borrowing the 10th $1,000 of capital at 6 per cent 
and that nineteen would definitely lose by doing so, while one 
would be on a margin (‘“‘on the fence”) of indifference. The 
rate of interest satisfying the conditions of the problem would 
still be 6 per cent. 

But in setting out a formal problem for students to work, 
it seems best not to include such complications, however de- 
sirable it may be to bring them out in discussion after the 
problem is worked (or while it is being worked, if questions 
make this seem necessary). 

Il 
LET us Now, however, go on with the next step in our prob- 
lem: 

If the owner of establishment A has saved and himself owns $14,000 of 
this capital, then would he be likely to lend some to others or to borrow 
still more for use in his own business? How about the owner of B if he 
has saved $12,000? How about the owner of K” if he has saved and him- 
self owns only $4,000 of the total $980,000 in the community. Would 
he lend or borrow and why and how much? 

After having had a similar problem explained in their text- 
book and, perhaps, by lecture as well, students will, nearly all 
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of them, realize that A would lend the 14th $1,000, since jt 
would add to output on his establishment only $52 a year or 
5.2 per cent, whereas he could lend it for $60.00 or 6 per cent, 
A would lend, also, for a like reason, his 13th $1,000 of capi- 
tal, his 12th and his 11th, for even from the eleventh, using 
_ it himself, he can gain only $57 a year whereas the competi- 
tion of borrowing establishments for it will enable him to get 
$60.00. As regards the 10th, he will be indifferent whether 
to use it himself or lend it—might decide by flipping a coin! 
B, also, will lend, but not somuch. K” will borrow, for, from 
the Sth $1,000 of capital his net output will be increased by 
$85 while the interest he must pay is $60, giving him an 
advantage from borrowing of $25. There is also an advan- 
tage, though a progressively smaller one, from his borrowing 
of the 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th $1,000. As regards the 10th, he 
would be, at 6 per cent, indifferent whether to borrow it or 
not. 

Though the theory of interest on capital has been carefully 
and fully explained in advance and though it has been illus- 
trated in a way similar to that in the problem which we are 
here discussing, I have found it advantageous to give students 
a problem like this as a practice exercise before holding them 
responsible for it on a test. While they are working on this 
practice exercise, I go from one to another, answering their 
questions. We spend a class hour on it and, by the end of the 
hour, most of them seem to have pretty well got the idea, 
although there may be some further questions at a succeeding 
class period. 

One of the difficulties is the fact that, to contain the prob- 
lem in limited space and make it not too long to work ina 
reasonable time, I give the capita! in $1,000 units and, there- 
fore, the gains from successive units of capital are discontinu- 
ous. That is, instead of the gains diminishing infinitesimally 
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as they would if the capital were represented as increasing by 
infinitesimal increments, the successive figures for gain from 
capital diminish by jumps,—from $85 to $75 to $70 to $66 
and so on. Some students, working on the problem given 
here, think the answer may be 6.3 per cent or something 
between 6.3 per cent and 6 per cent. To those who ask if it 
would not be 6.3 per cent, I direct the inquiry whether they 
would themselves borrow a 10th $1,000, paying $63 a year 
for its use, when it would yield them only $60? The usual 
answer is in the negative. Then I ask if they think others 
would be likely to do what they admit they would not do? 
When I receive a negative answer I ask how, then, the owners 
of the last $80,000 worth of capital, out of the total of $980,- 
000, are going to get it used and whether they would rather 
use it themselves, getting 5.2 per cent, 5.3 per cent, 5.5 per 
cent and 5.7 per cent from it, when they might instead lend 
it at 6 per cent. It is important, I think, thus to bring the 
problem home to the student, making him personalize it,— 
making him consider what be would do under the given 
circumstances. 

Those students who think that the interest rate in this 
problem might be between 6.3 per cent and 6 per cent are not 
fundamentally illogical. For if the total capital of the com- 
munity, $980,000, is divided into units much smaller than 
$1,000, no establishment would have to take the entire 10th 
$1,000 but, in place of its doing so, each establishment would 
take a part of the $1,000, say $800. But this solution would 
mean a division of the total capital into units of $100 or, if 
the total capital were (say) $982,723, into units of $1; and 
it would mean that the stated problem must indicate how 
much each such unit would add to the annual output on each 
establishment—for the gain does not necessarily diminish at 
an even rate. Thus, the mere statement of the problem 
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would require far more space and the process of finding a 
solution would certainly be longer. Yet the result would be 
only slightly different and the principles involved would not 
be different at all. 

We must remember, of course, that in real life the bor- 
rower, like the lender, does not know just how much will be 
added to his output by each successive improvement in ma- 
chinery or increase in any kind of capital. He can but use 
his best judgment in deciding whether to borrow or lend and 
how much. A borrower of optimistic proclivities may find 
lenders, on the other hand, so pessimistic towards his abilities 
and prospects that they will not lend to him except at rates 
which look excessive to him but which look to the lender, 
who may balance them in thought against possible loss from 
failure of the would-be borrower’s enterprise, not high at all. 

We may note, too; that a particular establishment might 
increase its labor force by drawing labor away from some 
other establishment, and so be able to use advantageously an 
increased amount of capital. And it may, in similar manner, 
draw land away from other establishments. However, an 
establishment of excessive size as regards labor and land and 
capital, may be, just for that reason, relatively inefficient. 
In any case, the total labor force and sites and natural re- 
sources are limited. If, therefore, there are in the United 
States at any given time, $320,000,000,000 in capital, it should 
be clear that the interest rate must be lower than if—all other 
things being the same—the available capital were less by (say) 
$15,000,000,000. It should be equally clear that the savings 
of any one person (amounting to, for example, $20,000) 
could not normally be lent at a rate higher than the marginal 
gain from capital—é per cent in our problem under discus- 
sion—since these savings would have to compete with the 
savings of many others. Borrowers would use the savings of 
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these others and would get along without the less necessary 
kinds of capital or the marginal additions to the quantity or 
quality of their capital, rather than pay a particular lender 
more than this 6 per cent. Thus they would leave the too 
grasping lender with no one to borrow from him. 

But let us go on further with the problem: 

What would be the effect on the total annual output of goods and what 
would be the effect on the rate of interest if, because of widespread spend- 
thrift habits, too little is set aside for replacement of depreciated capital, 
and the capital of the community decreases to $885,000? 

What would be the effect on the interest rate if widespread saving in- 
creased the capital to $1,084,000? 


If the student has understood the foregoing solutions—and 
I telieve the method I follow with my classes results in sub- 
stantial understanding by 95 per cent or 98 per cent of the 
students—he will experience no difficulty here. On the 
assumption given, that spendthrift habits have reduced the 
total capital of the community to $885,000, the total annual 
output of goods will be less. The lost $95,000 of capital 
would have aided labor and in its absence productive effi- 
ciency will inevitably be decreased. But the interest rate 
which will get the available capital all used while yet not 
leaving a demand from borrowers in excess of the capital 
available to borrow, is now 6.3 per cent. And if, on the other 
hand, thrifty habits and consequent increased saving, with 
resulting increase of capital equipment, brings the total avail- 
able capital to $1,084,000, the interest rate will tend to be at 
or about 5.7 per cent. 

Ill 


AND NOW WE TURN to the last paragraph of the problem, in 
which, for the first time, there is reference to the taxation of 
capital: 


Going back now to the interest rate found for a total capital of $980,000, 
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what would be the interest rate lenders would charge and borrowers would 
pay to lenders, if the state should take, each year, in taxation, two per cent 
of the value of all capital, viz., $20 on each $1,000? 

Perhaps this question, as stated, is not quite clear to the 
common run of students. Most students are entirely un- 
familiar with current taxation practices. They may not 
realize, therefore, that the property tax, as levied in American 
states and cities, is commonly charged against the titular 
owner regardless how much of the property is offset by debt. 
Thus, if K”, in our example some paragraphs ago, has saved 
and himself owns $4,000 capital and has borrowed (say) 
$6,000, so that the total capital to which he has title is $10,000 
worth, this tax would take $200 a year from the income 
yielded by the $10,000 of capital to which K” has title. Note 
that it is not the lender who is taxed in this case, by taxation 
law and custom, but the borrower and user of the capital. 
But perhaps the burden finally rests on the lender, neverthe- 
less, so far as concerns the amount of his loan. We shall see. 

Consider again borrower K” and how low an interest rate 
the lender must charge if K” is to borrow the 10th $1,000, 
which adds only $60 a year to his output. On the basis of our 
previous assumptions he would be “marginal,” i.e., “‘on the 
fence” or hesitant about borrowing this 10th $1,000 at 6 per 
cent but would definitely gain could he borrow at any lower 
rate, even at 5.99 per cent. But now the tax will take $20 
out of the yield of $60 from this added capital and so will 
leave him only $40. Obviously he cannot now afford to bor- 
row this capital unless the interest rate is lower than before, 
i.e., 4 per cent instead of 6 per cent (or 3.99 per cent instead 
of 5.99 per cent). And similarly with all other borrowers. 
The interest paid to lenders definitely tends to be lower than 
before by the amount of the tax. If it is not lower to that 
degree, borrowing will decrease and lenders will be unable to 
get their capital used by borrowers. 
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But in order to make perfectly clear to the student that the 
interest return must be less by the amount of the tax on capi- 
tal, I call the attention of my class particularly to the case of 
the lender. ‘The lender’s case is that of (say) B who has 
$12,000 of capital and was inclined, in our earlier reference 
to him, to lend the 12th and the 11th because a return of $60 
on each was better than to use this capital himself and get 
from it only $55 and $57 respectively. How is it with him 
now that we are supposing a tax on capital? Surely he will be 
as eager (relatively) to lend at 4 per cent as he previously was 
tolend at 6 percent. For the tax on capital, of $20 a year per 
$1,000, will reduce his net return from the 12th $1,000, if he 
uses it himself, from $55 to $35. Surely he would rather lend 
it and receive $40! And the return from the 11th $1,000, if 
he uses it himself, will be reduced by the tax from $57 to $37. 
This, too, he will be glad to lend for $40 or 4 per cent rather 
than use it himself. 

Any tax, then, on capital, which is levied on the user of the 
capital, will reduce his income from it by the amount of the 
tax if he is the unencumbered owner and, in so far as he has 
borrowed what he uses, will reduce in like degree the income 
of the lender. 

This fact it is important to make the student understand, 
to the end that he may contribute to public enlightenment on 
a matter concerning which confusion of thought is wide- 
spread. Again and again it is claimed that bonds, mortgages, 
and notes unsecured by mortgages must be especially taxed, 
on the ground that the owners of these so-called intangibles 
“escape” the taxes levied on such tangible property as build- 
ings, machinery, livestock, etc. Of this view the student now 
knows what to think. He sees that lenders, whether on mort- 
gage or otherwise, do not escape but that, on the contrary, by 
whatever amount the gain from the use of borrowed capital 
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is cut down through taxes on it, by that amount lenders are 
really taxed, since the per cent they can get on their loans js 
reduced. 

There is here no intention to argue that lenders ought to be 
thus taxed or that capital ought to be taxed. The contention 
is merely that if capital is taxed and ff its net yield to users, 
including borrowing users, is thereby reduced, the loss, as 
regards the amounts borrowed, falls on the lenders—that they 
definitely do not “escape” taxes which titular owners of capi- 
tal have to pay. 

This fact has been too seldom clearly brought out even in 
books on taxation and public finance. Ordinarily there is 
comment on the difficulty of collecting special and additional 
taxes on “intangibles” and on the resulting temptation to 
evasion and false statement on the part of taxpayers. There 
may be suggestions looking to reduction of the rate of tax- 
ation on intangibles, in the thought that thus evasion might 
be substantially lessened. But rarely is there forceful presen- 
tation of the fact—as indicated above—that bondholders, 
mortgage owners and lenders generally, do really pay when 
capital in general is taxed, and that the whole idea of a special 
and additional tax on intangibles is economically foolish. 
Such a tax is unfairly discriminatory. It is economically 
harmful in that it takes more from the income of capital 
loaned than from capital used directly by the owner and 
thereby discourages lending and tends to interfere with the 
use of capital by borrowers who may well be, in many cases, 
able to use it more productively than the owners. 

The contention has been made in this paper that when 
capital is taxed, the lender does not “escape” but loses, so far 
as his lending is concerned, the entire amount of the tax on 
the capital in which his savings are embodied. This conclu- 
sion would not apply, of course, as regards loans made before 
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the imposition of the tax on capital. If, for a long time, 
capital were not taxed and its net marginal yield were, on the 
average, 6 per cent and if certain savers had loaned at 6 per 
cent to borrowers, the borrowers would still be liable for the 
6 per cent to the lenders when, later, a 2 per cent tax on capi- 
tal made their returns minus taxes only 4 per cent. But new 
loans and renewals would be made at the lower interest rate 
of 4 per cent. 

Capital is everywhere taxed in the United States and pretty 
generally in other countries. But it is to be noted that if we 
had a purely local tax on capital, it would not compel lenders 
to lend at appreciably lower rates than if there were no such 
tax, since they would have the alternative of lending in sur- 
rounding areas where the tax was not levied. 

It should be noted, however, lest someone get the idea that 
lenders would then have an advantage over users of their own 
capital, that a similar alternative is available to any persons 
who might be saving and investing, even though they were 
not and did not intend to be lenders. For they could invest 
their savings directly in the construction of capital in the 
jurisdictions where the tax did not apply and where, there- 
fore, they would themselves receive the entire product of 
their capital, undiminished by claims of government. 

Here we may note a significant fact about taxes on capital 
in one jurisdiction when there are none—or, since complete 
freedom of capital from taxation is indeed rare, when the 
taxes on capital are appreciably lighter—in other jurisdictions 
and especially in neighboring ones. In general, those who 
save will invest in capital construction where their return from 
the capital is more rather than where it is less. Inevitably 
capital tends to decrease in the jurisdiction where it is heavily 
taxed and to increase in the jurisdiction where it is taxed 
lightly or not at all. And where capital decreases, labor, being 
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less well equipped, tends to be less productive and unable to 
command wages so high. 

In the jurisdiction where capital is heavily taxed, the rela- 
tive scarcity of capital tends to raise the rate of return on it 
so as, partly at any rate, to offset the tax. Thus, owners of 
capital, including lenders, may, finally, not have their returns 
on capital in that jurisdiction reduced by the entire amount 
of the tax. But this is only because a considerable number of 
savers—including lenders—have sent their savings to other 
jurisdictions and have so made capital in the capital-taxing 
jurisdiction relatively scarce and its marginal yield (before 
subtracting taxes) higher. In any case, if and so far as the 
net rate of return from capital is reduced by a tax on capital, 
lenders’ returns would be reduced along with the returns of 
capitalists who themselves personally manage their capital. 

It is reasonably probable, too, that taxes on capital which 
greatly reduce the net per cent return on capital to those who 
save, will not merely drive capital into other jurisdictions but 
will lessen the inducement to save and invest and so make the 
total amount of capital less. For this reason also, the heavy 
taxation of capital or of the income from capital may bring 
it about that labor is less well provided with tools and equip- 
ment and is, therefore, less productive and not able to earn 
wages as high as otherwise it might earn. 

Taxation which draws, for public expenditures, on the geo- 
logically-produced and community-produced annual rental 
value of land, even though it may take substantially all of this 
annual rental value, definitely does mot drive capital into 
other jurisdictions. It definitely does not discourage saving 
and capital construction. But it does discourage speculative 
holding of good land from productive use. Thus, such tax- 
ation is in every way, as compared with taxation of the build- 
ings and other equipment men make, favorable to effective 
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production and to the welfare of those who contribute to the 
productive process. Taxation of land values (natural re- 
sources and sites) does not penalize labor or the saving which 
is essential for the accumulation of capital. It draws only 
from what landowners are able to get by charging for permis- 
sion to work on and live on the earth in those locations made 
advantageous by geological forces and community develop- 
ment and for permission to draw from the earth mineral and 
other subsoil deposits. 

Conceivably, in generations to come, broadly trained his- 
torians will look upon it as one of the most amazing evidences 
of men’s prejudice and lack of understanding in outgrown 
economic “dark ages,” that for centuries a privileged group, 
the landlords, were allowed to appropriate for their own use 
and enjoyment the rent of land. 


University of Missouri 
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Research and International Understanding 


THE GREATEST OBSTACLE to an understanding of the traditions, habits and 
even political actions of other nations is the lack of an adequate frame 
of reference. Britain’s feudal facade, the French aversion to muddling 
through, the Russian policy dominated by suspicion, all this appears quaint, 
if not ominous, to the average American mind. But the same American 
is highly surprised when certain features of American social life, or the 
world-wide propagation of what he calls democracy, cause similar uneasi- 
ness in foreign lands. In both cases isolated features of one social setting 
are naively interpreted in the context of another cultural tradition. What 
can we do to correct this popular fallacy, and to shock the average citizen 
in every country out of the complacency with which he takes his national 
frame of reference as the universal one? 

There is no better cure for such blindness than a systematic study of 
what foreign observers have said and written about our institutions and 
attitudes. The very enormity of their misinterpretations can have a posi- 
tive educational effect. Their mistaken impressions can demonstrate to us 
the ambiguity of our words and deeds, and thus help us to become in a more 
distinct way what we would like to be. At the same time they can sharpen 
our sense of self-criticism whenever we, as teachers, writers, and even 
actors on the international scene, pass judgment on the life patterns and 
policies of other nations. 

It is here that the function of unbiased research becomes manifest. Far- 
reaching consequences might be achieved if for each major country the 
popular literature written by foreign observers were investigated according 
to a well co-ordinated plan. By comparing the results on an international 
level we should be able to find answers to quite a number of essential edu- 
cational problems. Is world opinion concerning specific countries unani- 
mous? Which national habits and institutions offer particular obstacles to 
mutual understanding? What training or experience makes an observer 
apt or inept for the grasp of a foreign civilization? t 

No institutional set-up is ever stronger than the community spirit on 
which it lives. Therefore international organization can never run far 
ahead of what the spontaneous forces of international society practice from 
day to day. Science and research can do very little to overcome the selfish 
impulses threatening international solidarity. They can achieve a great 
deal in dispelling our cultural prejudices and in impressing upon us that 


international education begins at home. 
ApoLPH LowE 


Institute of World Affairs, 
New York 


Henry George: The ’86 Mayoralty Campaign * 
By ANNA GEORGE DEMILLE 


1 
The Campaign 

IN THE SUMMER of 1886 Henry George was waited upon by a committee 
representing 165 labor organizations, asking him to be their candidate for 
mayor of New York.’ He refused the nomination, explaining that he did 
not feel it wise to interrupt the work he had planned. In a few days the 
committee returned and repeated the request. George was in sympathy 
with their platform but Tammany held New York in its political grip. 
The showing the labor organizations had made at the polls in the previous 
year had been so poor that he did not wish to risk his cause being made 
ridiculous by a triflingly small vote. Again he declined the nomination. 

For the third time the request was made; this time the assurance was 
given that whereas the labor organizations, in previous years, had not been 


in agreement, they were now entirely in accord, and it was a truly demo- . 


cratic and representative offer of support that was being made. It was not 
to be lightly brushed aside and George wrote in formal reply: 


My personal inclinations are to say ““No.” I have no wish to hold office 
and my hopes of usefulness have run in another line. But there are con- 
siderations which under certain conditions, would compel me to say “Yes.” 
. . . In this great city, the metropolis of the Western Hemisphere, munici- 
pal government has reached a pitch of corruption that, the world over, 
throws a slur and a doubt upon free institutions. Politics has become a 
trade and the management a business. The organizations that call them- 
selves political parties are little better than joint stock companies for assess- 
ing candidates and dividing public plunder. . . . It is time for a body of 
citizens of New York to take some step to show that they have a deeper 
interest in the government of this great city than whether this or that set 
of politicians shall divide the spoils, and to demonstrate their power in a 
way to make their influence felt in every branch of administration.” 


He explained that while his sense of duty would not permit him to refuse 
a part consistent with his principles and demanded of him by earnest men, 


* Copyright, 1945, by Anna George deMille. A section of a previously unpublished 
study, “Citizen of the World,” see AM. Jour. Econ. Socio., 1, 3 (April, 1942), p. 283 n. 

a For a detailed account of the 1886 campaign, see “The George-Hewitt Campaign,” 
compiled by Louis F. Post and Frederick C. Leubuscher, New York, John W. Lovell Co., 
1886. 

? New York, Aug. 26, 1886; see “The George-Hewitt Campaign,” op. cit., pp. 7-11, 
13-5, 
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yet failure would harm the cause they wished to help. If, however, thirty 
thousand citizens should express their desire that he be a candidate, over 
their signatures, he would accept the nomination. 

He expected this letter, with its difficult demand, to end the discussion, 
Instead it was received with enthusiasm by the labor groups. They 
promptly set about collecting the petitions, and invited him to review the 
annual Labor Day parade,’ with the Mayor, William R. Grace, from the 
stand in Union Square. 

The Tammany Society, which had come into being a hundred years 
before with Jeffersonian ideals, had degenerated into a group of professional 
politicians out for power and graft. It had been formed after the Ameri- 
can Revolution to resist any growth of aristocracy. In ridicule of certain 
earlier associations proclaiming fealty to King George III, and calling them- 
selves Sons of this or of that Saint, a group of liberals had adopted a con- 
temporary and very good Indian, Tammanend, as their patron. They took 
the name “Sons of Liberty or of St. Tammany,” and adopted Indian titles 
for their officers. Down the years the society went through various phases; 
it took an active part in electing Thomas Jefferson President; it became a 
charitable body, and later it returned to politics and in time degenerated 
into a nest of grafters whose high peak culminated in the reign of “Boss” 
Tweed. Inheriting the technique of benevolence from earlier members, 
these later ones, with an added craft, had made it a practice to meet in- 
coming ships bringing bewildered immigrants, to whom they held out the 
hand of welcome. This kindness blinded the new comers to their grafting 
ways and made for them thousands of uncritical friends, giving them 
almost impregnable power. As a protest against the rule of Tammany, a 
party calling itself the County Democracy was formed. This in time 
became corrupted and New York City, in the seventies and eighties, was a 
byword for crooked politics. 

Both the Tammany and County Democracy groups saw in the proposed 
nominee, Henry George, a menace to their undisputed dominance. They 
sent a joint emissary, William H. Ivans, Chamberlain of_the City, to talk 
to George. 

The two men met in a private room in Seighortner’s restaurant, on 
Lafayette Place, and smoked while the Chamberlain insisted that the econo- 
mist could not possibly be elected Mayor of New York, no matter how many 
men might vote for him. That being the case, he urged George to refuse 
the nomination and, on behalf of the two groups he represented, offered 

3 Sept. 6, 1886. 
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him the nomination for Congress from a city district where nomination 
by the Democrats was tantamount to election. He explained that George 
might go to Europe—or anywhere he desired—and on his return he would 
receive a certificate of election to the House of Representatives. 

George pondered for a moment and then asked: ‘‘You tell me that I can- 
not possibly be elected Mayor of New York. Why, if I cannot possibly 
get the office, do you want me to withdraw?” 

Ivans replied: “You cannot be elected but your running will raise hell!” 

To that, George retorted: ““You have relieved me of embarrassment. I 
do not want the responsibility and the work of the office of the Mayor of 
New York, but I do want to ‘raise hell’! I am decided and will run.”* 

“If I go into the fight” he wrote privately to his friend, Dr. Taylor, “the 
campaign will do more to bring the land question into practical politics and 
do more to popularize its discussion than years of writing would do. This 
is the only temptation to me.”® 

The nominating conference of the trade and labor organizations was 
marked by unusual harmony and enthusiasm. It chose George by an over- 
whelming majority, accepting the platform which he wrote and which 
asked for the taxation of land values, for the abolition of other taxes, for 
municipal ownership and for a reformed ballot system. 

But the interest in his nomination was not confined to the labor unions. 
Intense enthusiasm was voiced in a crowded meeting held in Chickering 
Hall, at which Rev. Dr. John W. Kramer presided and Rev. R. Heber 
Newton, Prof. Thomas Davidson, Dr. Daniel De Leon, Charles F. Wingate, 
Prof. David B. Scott and Rev. Edward McGlynn spoke.® Resolutions en- 
dorsing George’s nomination were adopted by the Trade and Labor Confer- 
ference with tremendous acclaim.’ 

A few days before this meeting, Dr. McGlynn had had word from Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, expressing disapproval of the priest’s association with the 
mayoralty nominee or his even appearing to “coincide with socialism.”* 
At the suggestion of Dr. McGlynn, George called on the Archbishop so 


* The episode was recounted by George in a reply to a statement made in the news- 
papers by Abram S. Hewitt in October, 1897; quoted by Henry George, Jr., “Life of 
Henry George,” New York, Robert Schalkenbach Foundation, 1944, p. 463. 

° Written from 16 Astor Place, New York, Sept. 10, 1886; in Henry George Collec- 
tion, New York Public Library (hereafter abbreviated as HGC); Henry George, Jr., op. 
cit., p. 464, 

® The hall was then at Fifth Avenue and Eighteenth Street. 

"Oct. 2, 1886. See “The George-Hewitt Campaign,” op. cit., p. 16; Henry George, 
Jr., op. cit., p. 465. 

8 The Standard, New York, Vol. I, No. 1, Jan. 8, 1887, p. 1. For wider study of the 
McGlynn affair see The Standard, Vol. 1, HGC; Henry George, Jr., op cit. (see index) ; 
and “Rebel, Priest and Prophet,” by Stephen Bell, New York, Devin-Adair Co., 1937. 
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that the latter might learn, at first hand, something about the economist 
and his teachings. The prelate was courteous but, giving his visitor no 
chance to explain his doctrines, stated that Dr. McGlynn had violated an 
understanding made four years previously that he would make no more 
political utterances. He stated further that he had called his consultors 
to meet at noon to consider the case of Dr. McGlynn. 

George told the result of this interview to Dr. McGlynn, who replied 
that his understanding of the promise he had felt obliged to make in 1882, 
was that he should cease speaking on the Irish question. He had kept that 
promise but had spoken on behalf of Grover Cleveland and there had been 
no remonstrances. Even should he be forbidden to speak at the Chicker- 
ing Hall meeting “‘he could not, now that he had been announced to speak, 
refrain from doing so, consistently with his own self-respect and without 
publicly renouncing the rights of an American citizen.”® ' 

Close upon the heels of this, Dr. McGlynn received a letter forbidding 
him to speak at the Chickering Hall meeting or at any other political meet- 
ing whatever, without permission of the Sacred Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith. (The United States was then a missionary 
country.) The other priests who had planned to be present, having been 
forbidden, remained away, but Father McGlynn went as he was scheduled 
to do and spoke superbly. No one knew—not even George—that on the 
following morning the priest received word that he was suspended for two 
weeks. Later, when George took him to task for his silence concerning 
this punishment, the priest replied: 

“Why man, telling you would only have worried you. Why should | 
add to your worries?”*® 

The formal nomination for the mayoralty had been made by the Trade 
and Labor Conference, at Clarendon Hall,‘ and was endorsed by profes- 
sional and business men at the Chickering Hall meeting. The formal 
acceptance*” took place at Cooper Union. 

This hall, dedicated by Peter Cooper to free speech and the scene of 
Abraham Lincoln’s first address before an eastern audience, was a fitting 
place for the challenge by a poor man to the forces of graft and corruption. 
The auditorium was so jammed that Henry George himself had difficulty 
in entering. (An immense overflow meeting was held outside, where from 


® The Standard, Vol. 1, No. 1. 

10 Told to the writer by her mother. 

11 At Thirteenth Street, between Third and Fourth Avenues, on Sept. 23; 175 labor 
organizations were represented by 409 delegates. See “The George-Hewitt Campaign,” 
op. cit., p. 12. 

12.On Oct. 5, 1886. 
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trucks stationed in different spots, the candidate had afterwards to make 
short speeches.) Rev. John W. Kramer presided and John McMackin, 
chairman of the executive committee of the Labor Party, tendered the 
nomination. Large bundles containing the signatures of close to 35,000 
voters who had pledged their support to George, were placed on the edge 
of the platform. The enthusiasm was tremendous and the nominee was 


given an ovation. 
In his speech of acceptance he began by saying that he was not taking 
the nomination lightly; that he had first regarded it as not to be considered. 


I did not desire to be Mayor of New York. I have had in my time 
political ambition, but years ago I gave it up. . . . Another career opened 
to me, . . . that of the men who go in advance of politics, the men who 
break the road that after they have gone will be trod by millions. It 
seemed to me that there lay my duty and there lay my career.** 


He went on to say that if elected he would endeavor to destroy political 
corruption. ‘Without fear and without favor I will try to do my duty. 
I will listen as readily to the complaint of the richest man in the city as I 
will to the poorest.”** His aim was social reform—the equal rights of all 
men. His fight was against privilege. 


Look over our vast city, and what do we see? On one side a very few 
men richer by far than it is good for men to be, and on the other side a 
great mass of men and women struggling to get a most pitiful living. . . . 
What do we propose to do about it? We propose, in the first place as our 
platform indicates, to make buildings cheaper by taking the tax off build- 
ings. We propose to put that tax on land exclusive of improvements, so 
that a man who is holding land vacant will have to pay as much for it as 
if he was using it, just on the same principle that a man who should go to 
a hotel and hire a room and take the key and go away would have to pay 
as much for it as if he had occupied the room and slept in it. In that way 
we propose to drive out the dog in the manger who is holding from you 
what he will not use himself. . . . The value of the land of this city, by 
reason of the presence of the great population, belongs to us to apply to the 
welfare of the people. . . . 

I am your candidate for Mayor of New York. It is something that a 
little while ago I never dreamed of. Years ago I came to this city from 
the West, unknown, knowing nobody, and I saw and recognized for the 
first time the shocking contrast between monstrous wealth and debasing 
want. And here I made a vow, from which I have never faltered, to seek 
out and remedy, if I could, the cause that condemned little children to lead 
such lives as you know them to lead in the squalid districts. It is because 
of that that I stand before you tonight, presenting myself for the chief 


18 “The Cooper-Hewitt Campaign,” op. cit., p. 19. 
14 Ibid, p. 22. 
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office of your city—espousing the cause, not only of your rights, but of 
those who are weaker than you.*® 


The George headquarters were in the Colonnade Hotel on Lafayette 
Street near Astor Place. Funds were collected for the most part at meet- 
ings. They were meager indeed to fight the combined organization of the 
two powerful factions, the County Democracy and Tammany, which 
under the banner of the Democratic Party selected for their candidate 
Abram S. Hewitt. 

Hewitt, who, back in 1880, had engaged George to do some private work 
on a Congressional report, now took upon himself the réle of one saving 
society from “‘the ideas of anarchists, nihilists, communists, socialists, and 
mere theorists.”*® He felt it his duty to be the “candidate of the citizens 
who are in favor of law, order and progress”*’ and “against the advocate 
of the policy miscalled progress, which can only lead to universal poverty 
and general ruin.”** He advised his fellow-citizens to “distrust the men 
who make it their business to prate of the rights of men. It is a very con- 
venient stepping-stone for such people to the property of other men. It 
pays to be a demagogue.”?® 

He seemed to expect that the Republicans should join the Democratic 
machine, get behind the Hewitt banner, and make common fight against 
the wild agitator out of the West. But the Republican Party had other 
schemes; they nominated a candidate of their own—a young man of ability 
and private means named Theodore Roosevelt. 


2 
The Election 

THe REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE in the three-party contest made a feeble 
fight, hardly to be considered. Not so the two others: they made many 
public speeches and wrote open letters to each other which were published 
in the press. Practically every newspaper in New York, during the cam- 
paign, was arraigned editorially against George, except The Irish World 
and the German Volkszeitung; for the latter, Louis F. Post wrote the 
English editorials. By now George was fairly well used to being errone- 
ously reported. Three years previously he had written to Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, who had been worrying about the twisted statements quoted 4s 
having come from him: 


15 [bid., pp. 25-9. 
16 [bid., p. 34. 
17 [bid., p. 35. 
18 Ibid., p. 35. 
19 [bid., p. 41. 
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What you say about not being able to agree with all I say everywhere 
makes me think it probable that you have in mind something you may have 
read in the papers, of my speeches, interviews, etc. But do me the justice 
(if this is so) of remembering what filtration through the brain of the 
average reporter and then excision by a local editor means. I have thus 
been made to say all sorts of things I never dreamed of saying. It is use- 
less to try to get correction. I can only trust that there are some people 
who know I am neither a crank nor an idiot.?° 


And a year later he had written again to her: 


I expect to be misrepresented and misunderstood by very many and care 
nothing for it except in the case of those I esteem; but I don’t like your 
father’s daughter to misunderstand me. Please don’t think I have taken 
leave of my senses until you see the evidence in something written under my 
signature. I am constantly represented as saying things I never said and 
never dreamed of saying. In part this comes from deliberate intention, 
and in part from the inability of the ordinary reporter to summarize or 
condense on such subjects as those on which I speak.** 


Misrepresented he constantly was, for many editors evidently agreed 
with James Gordon Bennett, when, in a letter to Poultney Bigelow, he 
wrote: 

In my humble opinion Henry George is a “humbug” and a “‘busy-body.” 
.. . If The Herald does anything it will be either to ignore Mr. George 
and all his nonsense, or if he should happen by chance to become dangerous, 
pitch into him roundly.?* 

During this New York mayoralty campaign George evidently was con- 
sidered “dangerous” for “pitch into him” the New York papers did. Ina 
note to Mrs. Lowell, George said: 

I think of you every night as I read the lies of The Evening Post and have 
been wondering how much you believed. The best reports will probably 
be in The Leader, the newspaper started today.** 

This little daily, edited by Louis F. Post, was an attempt to give George’s 
cause honest representation. It jumped immediately to a circulation of 
35,000 and was self-supporting, as the editorial and reportorial work was 
contributed free. Many of the copy editors and reporters on the big 
papers, which were attacking the Labor Party candidate, were personally 
his devoted admirers and after doing their daily stint would donate long 
hours of work on The Leader. This generous contribution from the work- 


2° Brooklyn, Oct. 28, 1883, HGC. 

21 London, Nov. 15, 1884, HGC. 

22 From 120 Ave. de Champs Elysees, Paris, Nov. 17, 1884; quoted by Poultney Bige- 
low, in “Seventy Summers.” 

23 From 16 Astor Place, New York, Oct. 19, 1886, HGC. 
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ing newspapermen was continued, without pay of any kind, through the 
campaign. 

George tried in vain to meet Hewitt on the platform in debate. Failing 
this, he lost no opportunity to put his own position before the voters of 
all degrees, in all places, at all hours, making as many as twelve and four- 
teen speeches a day. He was not campaigning to win votes but to win 
converts to what he believed was the truth. Fearlessly he attacked igno- 
rant prejudices and vested interests as well as dishonest policies. It was 
one of the bitterest mayoralty contests on record and every influence that 
could be arrayed against him was used. He was not only called a “dema- 
gogue” and a “revolutionist,” an “enemy of civilization and of social 
order”** but was accused of attacking the sacred rights of property and of 
preaching anarchy and destruction. Calumnies are hard to bear; but, as 
he wrote, a year later: 

I have something more important to do than to spend time in denying 
falsehoods that may be circulated about me. If I were to deny that I had 
ever been a pirate, I would next be called upon to deny that I had ever been 
a horse thief or a bigamist. I have never bothered myself with denying 
any such personal charge and never propose to. I can safely leave my 
reputation in the hands of those who know me. 

Falsehood and abuse are ever the weapons employed against truth, and 
the man who attempts to do battle against a great social injustice must 
expect them, and will, if he be wise, learn to be careless of them, content 
with knowing that— 


Share of truth was vainly set 
In the world’s wide fallow.’ 


But although he was slandered, he was also commended, and by men 
representing different factions, such as T. V. Powderly of the Knights of 
Labor; the Rev. James O. S. Huntington, head of the Episcopal Order of 
the Holy Cross; George Inness, the painter; and Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, 
the agnostic. One of the biggest contributions made to the campaign 
fund was a check of one hundred dollars given by a manufacturer, August 
Lewis, until then unknown to George. 

Born in Germany in 1811, Mr. Lewis, after some years in London, had 
come to the United States at the age of twenty-five. Settling in New 
York, he had taken out citizenship papers and had in time become success- 
ful in business. Tall, slender, dark-haired, and with quiet, conservative 
manners, he was a man of great dignity and gentle charm. A patron of 


24 “The George-Hewitt Campaign,” op. cit., pp. 41-2. 
25 The Standard, Vol. Il, No. 15, Oct. 15, 1887. 
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the arts and a friend of writers, musicians and painters, he was one of the 
founders of the New York Oratorio Society and of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and had given money to help build Carnegie Hall. 

As a member of the Society of Political Education, he had received 
through Francis G. Shaw, in 1882, a copy of “Progress and Poverty.” He 
did not read the book, however, until this mayoralty campaign of 1886 had 
brought it prominently into discussion again. With the reading came a 
change in his mental and spiritual outlook and he gave to its author both 
moral and financial aid. These two seekers after “the more abundant life” 
became intimate friends and fellow-workers. After years of close co- 
operation George was able to epitomize Lewis’s outstanding characteristic 
in a sentence: “Your delicate kindness is as obvious in what you don’t say, 
as in what you do.”*° 

Within that same twelvemonth,”’ while George was busy with the publi- 
cation of ‘Protection or Free Trade?” a stranger had called on him—a 
Kentuckian, Tom Loftin Johnson. The visitor was thirty-one years old, 
average in height but so heavy as to be termed “fat.” His face was hand- 
some and his smile so beguiling that it charmed even his enemies. He 
looked like an adult cherub. 

At the age of fifteen Tom Johnson had started to retrieve his family 
fortune, lost in the Civil War, by selling newspapers. Later he became a 
streetcar conductor, made some small but highly successful inventions, 
gradually achieved wealth through more inventions and the acquisition of 
street-railway franchises and the production of steel rails until he was by 
way of becoming a very rich man. 

On one occasion when he was traveling between Indianapolis and Cleve- 
land, the train boy recommended a book called “Social Problems.” Mr. 
Johnson turned it down with a remark that he was fed up on sex stuff. 
The conductor, overhearing the conversation, urged him to buy, explaining 
it wasn’t sex stuff and offering to refund the half dollar if the book wasn’t 
interesting. So Johnson, the millionaire, was practically shamed into buy- 
ing it. He read it, almost without stopping. Soon thereafter he read 
“Progress and Poverty.” Its arguments converted him and it was against 
his interest to be converted. He took the book to his lawyer, L. A. 
Russell.?8 

“I want you to read it,” he said, ‘‘and point out its errors to me and 
save me from becoming an advocate of the system of taxation it describes.” 


™ From Rome, Italy, July 20, 1890; in the private collection of the writer. 
27 Tom L. Johnson, “My Story,” New York, B. W. Huebsch, 1911, pp. 49-52. 
8 A prominent attorney in Cleveland, Ohio. 
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But the lawyer, although he was paid to do so, failed to convince him of 
the fallacies of the book. Whereupon he gave a copy to his partner, 
Arthur J. Moxham, president of the Johnson Steel Rail Manufacturing Co, 
of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, who read it, “carefully marking all the places 
where, in his opinion, the author had departed from logic and indulged in 
sophistry.” Moxham read it a second time and erased some of the marks, 
He went through it again and then reported: “Tom, I’ve read that book 
for the third time and I’ve rubbed out every damn mark.”’”® 

The two partners then proceeded to work on Mr. Russell, who was still 
a bit hazy on the subject. Whether they converted him to George’s social 
philosophy I do not know; it matters less than the fact that their discussion 
with him clarified and strengthened their own understanding of “Progress 
and Poverty.” And Johnson’s opinion having been thus reinforced, he 
mustered courage to call on the author. George immediately put the 
young man at ease—placed him in a comfortable chair, stretched himself 
on his lounge, close by and smoked. Johnson récounts the visit: 


I was much affected by that visit. I had come to a realizing sense of the 
greatness of the truth that he was promulgating by the strenuous, intel- 
lectual processes which have been described, but the greatness of the man 
was something I felt when I came into his presence. Before I was really 
aware of it I had told him the story of my life, and I wound up by saying: 

“I can’t write and I can’t speak, but I can make money. Can a man 
help who can just make: money?” 

He assured me that money could be used in many helpful ways to pro- 
mote the cause, but he said I couldn’t tell whether I could speak or write 
until I had tried; that it was quite probable that the same qualities which 
had made me successful in business would make me successful in a broader 
field. He evidently preferred to talk about these possibilities to dwelling 
on my talent for money-making.*° 


Johnson became enormously interested in the new book, “Protection or 
Free Trade?” and ordered two hundred copies, to be sent to lawyers and 
ministers in Cleveland. 

The two men—Tom L. Johnson and August Lewis—both finding 
“Progress and Poverty” at about the same time, found also each other. 
Ten years difference in their ages, great differences in their heritages and 
personal tastes, did not affect their friendship; they held in common a love 
for Henry George and a dedication to his cause that bound them together 
in their life-long careers as social reformers. 

With the approach of the 86 Mayoralty election, the political battle 


29 Johnson, op. cit., pp. 49-50. 
30 Tbid., p. 51. 
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grew more intense and enemy newspapers more hostile. It having been 
reported that Dr. McGlynn had ceased to support the labor candidate, the 
priest, at the risk of another reprimand from his ecclesiastical superiors, 
stated to the press that, on the contrary, “Each day, more and more 
earnestly, I desire to see his triumphant election.” Father McGlynn added: 
“I know of no man I admire and love so much. I believe that he is one 
of the greatest geniuses that the world has ever seen and that the greatness 
of his heart fully equals the magnificent gifts of his intellect.”** 

Even McGlynn’s closest friends had been kept ignorant that the priest 
had been “disciplined” for having disobeyed Archbishop Corrigan in speak- 
ing at Chickering Hall. Evidently his real crime had not been taking part 
in politics but in supporting George, since Monsignor Preston, Vicar Gen- 
eral of the Archdiocese, did not find it incompatible with his own priestly 
status to step into the campaign. While not daring openly to champion 
Hewitt, the candidate of the corrupt Tammany machine, he wrote a formal 
letter condemning the candidacy of George, declaring his principles ‘‘un- 
sound, unsafe and contrary to the teachings of the Church” which would, 
if adopted, “prove the ruin of the working men he professes to befriend.” 
He added naively: “And although we never interfere in elections, we should 
not wish now to be misunderstood at a time when the best interests of 
society may be in danger.’’** 

But those who previously had feared the power of George had far more 
reason for dreading it after observing the demonstration in his honor on 
the Saturday night before election. Working men—variously estimated as 
numbering as many as sixty thousand and as few as twenty thousand— 
without uniforms, without brass bands, without the usual political trap- 
pings, but carrying torches and trades union banners and transparencies— 
paraded through the cold and soaking rain, holding their rhythm to their 
own chant: “George! George! Hen-ry George!”, “Hi! Ho! the leeches— 
must—go!” or “George! George! Vote for George!”’** 

No “reds” these, but hard-working men, endeavoring through the peace- 
ful method of the ballot to bring about better conditions. And as they 
marched by their candidate, standing in the small wooden building that 
was then the reviewing stand in Union Square, they gave voice to one con- 
tinuing cheer of salutation that lasted during the two hours of their 
passing. 

Monsignor Preston’s letter had been given to the papers, and on the 


31 “The George-Hewitt,” op. cit., p. 129. 
82 Ibid., p. 133. 
88 Ibid., p. 154. 
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morning following the parade, the Sunday before Election Day,** it was 
distributed at Church doors and made the subject of sermons. Thundered 
from Catholic pulpits, the denunciation of Henry George and his evil work 
had great weight. 

Indeed what chance had a poor man, with unorganized followers, against 
the powerful Church, the rich conservative group backing the Republican 
candidate, and the almost invincible Democratic party machine? What 
chance had he at the polls? Although for long years he had been en- 
deavoring to establish it, there was as yet no secret Australian ballot. The 
whole voting system was slipshod and conducive to fraud and it was a 
common practice for the unscrupulous to sell their votes several times over 
to one or other of the “machines.” Under the election rulings, each party 
had not only to print its own ballots and distribute them to voters but it 
had to supply its own booth outside each polling place in every election 
district. This made for heavy expense and put the new, unorganized party 
under cruel disadvantage. The counting of the votes proceeded as care- 
lessly as the voting. The ballot boxes were opened and the ballots counted 
in piles on a table. How easy for those bits of paper to travel from one 
pile to another! 

The George men were desperate over their own inefficiency. In some 
voting places there were no Henry George ballots. As best they could, 
the committee arranged to have watchers at the polls from opening till 
after counting time, but although it was not yet Greater New York there 
were very many places to watch, and it happened that some districts had 
no United Labor Party representation. 

Early on election night, a Puerto Rican named Antonio Molina, one of 
the staunchest and most loyal of Georgists, called on Mrs. George. He was 
in a state bordering on frenzy. From his dark blazing eyes tears of anger 
streamed as he told how he had been watcher at a polling place. There he 
had seen some twenty ballots “for the Prophet” counted as having been 
cast for Hewitt. Out-numbered by ward politicians, Molina had been 
helpless. Unfortunately this was not an isolated case; as Gustavus Myers 
has related: 

On Election day groups of Tammany repeaters . . . filled the ballot 
boxes with fraudulent votes. . . . But the vote of the labor forces was so 
overwhelming, that even piles of fraudulent votes could not suffice to over- 
come it. One final result was left. This was to count out Henry George 
by grossly tampering with the election returns and misrepresenting them. 


And this is precisely what was done, if the testimony of numerous eye-wit- 
nesses is to be believed. The Labor Party, it is quite clear, was deliberately 


34 Oct. 31, 1886. 
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cheated out of an election won in the teeth of the severest and most corrupt 
opposition.*° 

Henry F. Pringle recounts: 

Frederick P. House, a Republican who became a city magistrate and who 
watched the 1886 campaign, left a memorandum before he died, stating 
that he had “always felt certain that Henry George won.”*® 
Says Charles Edward Russell: 

Such election laws as we had in those days were loose and gave every 
loop-hole for manipulation. . . . Anything was a ballot that was found in 
the carelessly-guarded boxes. Registration was haphazard; repeaters were 
always handy when needed. . . . When the last vote had been deposited 
that day, Henry George was elected Mayor of New York. In the next 
three hours he was deprived of his victory by the simple process of manipu- 
lating the returns. Twelve years later Richard Croker, speaking to an 
intimate friend, admitted the manipulation. His version of it was simple 


but sufficient. 
“Of course,” said he, “they could not allow a man like Henry George 
to be mayor of New York. It would upset all their arrangements.”’*’ 


And on that 2nd of November, when the polls opened at six o’clock in 

the morning and closed at four in the afternoon, the official vote was: 
90,552 for Abram S. Hewitt 
68,110 for Henry George 
60,35 for Theodore Roosevelt 

The next morning the defeated candidate was back at his office at the 
Henry George Publishing Company. “I shall buy a bottle of ink and 
some pens and again go to writing,’** he announced cheerily to a Sun 
reporter. 

Letters of congratulation on the size of his vote came from all over the 
world, and a crowded meeting was held in celebration at Cooper Union.*® 
In his speech at this gathering, George demanded the Australian ballot 
system for the United States. He had written articles urging its adoption 
as far back as 1871, but now he introduced it actively into American 
politics and continued subsequently to hammer at it on every fit occasion 
until it was adopted. 

The press gave much space to the discussion of the campaign and elec- 
tion. The New York Times said the George vote 
surprised even those who did not make the common mistake of declaring 
his following to be made up of cranks and Anarchists.*° 


8° “History of Great American Fortunes” (1909), New York, The Modern Library 
Inc., 1936, p. 358. 

3°“Theodore Roosevelt, a Biography,” New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931, 
p. 114, 

°? “Bare Hands and Stone Walls,” New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933, p. 47. 
5° Henry George, Jr., op. cit., p. 482. 
39 Nov. 6, 1886. 
49 Nov. 4, 1886, 
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The Baltimore Sun remarked: 


When we remember that he was not well known in the politics of the city, 
having been principally before the public as a writer upon economic sub. 
jects as related to the labor element, and that the machinery of both the 
old parties was against him, to say nothing of Wall Street and p 
interests generally, it is remarkable that he should have succeeded in bring- 
ing to the polls nearly sixty-eight thousand supporters.** 


The New York World commented: 


It is an extraordinary thing for a man without political backing, without 
a machine, without money or newspaper support, and without any logical, 
fixed, practical principles to have polled 67,000 votes for Mayor of this 
city. It was something that no man has ever done before, and the achieve- 
ment carries with it a great compliment to the integrity of Mr. George's 
character and to the aim of his life. Mr. George’s energy in the canvass 
has been almost phenomenal, and his capacity for leadership must hence- 
forth be admitted to be equal to his ability in purely intellectual work. 


It was Henry George himself who had sounded the keynote of his “de- 
feat,” when, late on Election night, he spoke to the group of tired and 
disheartened men collected at headquarters, bitter in their disappointment 
over failure and despairing ever of winning against graft and injustice; 
it was the vanquished contestant himself who gave them courage: 


Friends and Brothers: I am prouder tonight in your greeting, in your 
support, in your friendship, in the devotion to a great cause that you ren- 
dered to me as an exponent of your principles, than I would be if, by ordi- 
nary methods, I held in my hand the official returns making me President 
of the United States. 

I congratulate you tonight upon the victory we have won. . . . I did 
not accept your candidacy for the office nor did you nominate me for the 
office. What we sought was to bring principle into American politics. 
. . . The future is ours. This is the Bunker Hill. We have been driven 
back as the Continental troops were driven back from Bunker Hill. If 
they won no technical victory, they did win a victory that echoed round 
the world and still rings. They won a victory that made this republic a 
reality, and thank God, men of New York, we in this fight have won a 
victory that makes the true republic of the future certain. We have lit 
a fire that will never go out. We have begun a movement that, defeated, 
and defeated, and defeated, must still goon. All the great currents of our 
time, all the aspirations of the heart of man, all the new forces of our 


civilization are with us and for us. They never fail who die in a good 
43 


cause. . 


41 Quoted in The New York Herald, Nov. 6, 1886. 

42 Nov. 3, 1886. : 

43“The George-Hewitt Campaign,” op. cit., pp. 169-70. Quoted in part by Henry 
George, Jr., op. cit., p. 481. 


Some Thoughts on Education 
By Francis NEILSON 


I 

WuatT Is MEANT by the term education when it is used by the contro- 
versialists in this discussion of whether it be wise or not to revive the liberal 
arts in our colleges? The word is scarcely ever defined, and even when an 
attempt is made to do so, it is so vague that I am at a loss to understand 
what is meant by it. Yet, book after book, article after article appears 
month after month, presenting aspects of this great question, and still, 
after reading them, I remain in the dark as to what course should be pur- 
sued to lift the shadows that have fallen upon our school system. It seems 
that the more money taken from the taxpayers for the purposes of school 
education, the less result is obtained from pupils. The statistics that have 
been published since this war began of the illiteracy of the men examined 
by the army authorities are the most discouraging I have seen. In April, 
1945, a New York Times editorial gave the following report: 


. . . When 600,000 men, the equivalent of forty Army divisions, were 
rejected for illiteracy and 360,000 men signed their first Selective Service 
registration cards by mark, [it was shown] that 56 per cent of our people 
have only an eighth-grade education, that 75 per cent have not completed 
high school. . . . 


Indeed, the position today is far worse than it was seventy years ago when 
our system was held up to severe censure by such men as Ernest Renan and 
Matthew Arnold. Renan said: 


The sound instruction of the people is an effect of the high culture of 
certain classes. The countries which, like the United States, have created 
a considerable popular instruction without any serious higher instruction, 
will long have to expiate this fault by their intellectual mediocrity, their 
vulgarity of manners, their superficial spirit, their lack of general intelli- 
gence.* 


This was considered to be a sweeping indictment of the system and a 
most undeserved one, for it was pointed out that the American lad was 
only at the beginning of a career in learning that had to be built up, which 
had no long tradition behind it such as that enjoyed by European countries. 


1 Translated from the French by Matthew Arnold in the preface to “Culture and 
Anarchy” (1869), New York, The Macmillan Company, 1916, p. xxii: “Les pays qui, 
comme les Etats-Unis, ont créé un enseignement populaire considérable sans instruction 
supérieure sérieuse, expieront longtemps encore leur faute par leur médiocrité intellectuelle, 
leur grossiéreté de moeurs, leur esprit superficiel, leur manque d’intelligence générale.” 
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Most men have passed through several different stages of education. The 
basic system of the common school is merely preliminary to fitting a boy 
for a higher course. But the next step is determined very largely by the 
economic condition of the pupil’s parents. It may be that the vast majority 
of youngsters, at the age of fourteen or sixteen, must enter the labor market 
and find a job so that they may augment the family budget. 

This is a factor that is seldom taken into consideration by our instructors, 
They know that it exists but they seem to have forgotten the fact that in 
England and in this country thousands of men who have been obliged to 
leave school at an early age have realized, after making their own fortunes, 
that something should be done to supplement the opportunities for boys 
who wish to gain some culture. This was the reason for the establishment 
of night schools and special small academies which, as the years went on, 
offered greater and still greater means for workaday boys to study profes- 
sional, technical, and artistic pursuits. In this controversy the fact is often 
overlooked that it was the night schools in Great Britain which made it 
possible for youths to pursue studies entirely different from the work done 
during the day to make both ends meet. To my mind there was no better 
system than that of the apprenticeship of boys of sixteen in the workshops, 
with the advantages of night schools where they were enabled to pursue the 
liberal arts and qualify themselves for worthy citizenship. 

It is at the time when a boy leaves the common school that our system 
has broken down. Economic pressure, trade unionism, and the evil effects 
of patriarchalism in government have disrupted a method which might 
have been perfected. It must be obvious to anyone who has given thought 
to this matter that the advanced stages of education may be left to them- 
selves, for they are concerned with an entirely different problem. The 
inclination of the individual becomes the determining factor at that time. 
If a boy desires to enter a profession (whether it be in medicine, in law, or 
in physics), he singles himself out as an entirely different person from the 
masses. During the past two generations we have seen this repeatedly in 
the quality of the boys who have sought scholarships which have enabled 
them to reach the highest rungs in the ladder of achievement. 


II 
FURTHERMORE, THERE Is another point that is overlooked, and it is that 
of the dynamic inclination of a lad to learn for himself, wherever he can 
find the opportunity to master the elements of courses that will fit him for 
matriculation at a university. I have known scores of young men far 
removed from libraries and night schools, who have succeeded in educating 
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themselves. And, thank heavens, this is still in order and is one of the 
mainstays of cultural work. Looking back, I remember distinctly youths 
who worked at the face of the coal and on farms, who gave what would 
now be called their leisure to an indefatigable pursuit of knowledge. In- 
deed, I have heard men who have risen from the ranks say that they could 
do more for themselves, once they understood their own inclination, than 
any university could do for them. And on the other hand I have known 
fine scholars come down from the universities to London and battle against 
hunger. 

Take the case of George Douglas Brown as typical of what happened 
years ago. Here was a Snell Scholar who was at Balliol under Jowett. 
Until he wrote “The House With the Green Shutters,” he never earned 
more than two pounds a week. 

How many times have we heard it said that it is the education one gets 
for himself that determines his happiness in life? We can argue the matter 
until the moonrakers land luna on the bank and still be no nearer solving 
this momentous problem than we are today. For inclination and applica- 
tion are the determining processes in the individual that make for culture. 

Another unfortunate aspect of this question is the circumscribed position 
of our instructors. One of the keenest educationists I have known in this 
country told me years ago that, when he was the head of a college, he felt 
he knew only four years of the life of any student that passed through it. 
What he was, what he became was so often a mystery to the college presi- 
dent that he sometimes wondered whether the boy had a beginning and an 
end. Of course, those who excelled had their names inscribed upon the 
honor roll of the college, but the proportion was so small that it seemed to 
my friend almost a waste of energy to turn out so few to be remembered. 


Ill 

My OWN EXPERIENCE, which extends over sixty years, has taught me that 
there is scarcely a comparison to be made between the boys at school today 
and those I met when I was a young man. Therefore, I consider it diffi- 
cult to refute the charge that the taxpayers are milched for a system that 
does not show worthwhile results. However, in this controversy there is 
overlooked a condition which did not exist here two generations ago. It is 
this: there were not the frivolous attractions then that are now set before 
our young people daily. There was no movie, no radio, no phonograph, 
no motor car; indeed, scarcely any of the idle amusements that wean our 
young people away from the hearth. 

I remember the time in this country when the home was as precious to 
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parents and their children as the school itself. Indeed, many times I have 
taken part in study classes held at a house where fathers and mothers were 
interested in the education of their progeny. As I review the scene, I can- 
not understand how our educators can ignore the fact that the superficial 
attractions which pull the youth of today so mightily are to be counted 
among the most serious obstacles that face the schools and the instructors. 

An old president of a western college told me that if he had to live his 
life again he would never permit a radio or a phonograph upon the campus. 
In the years that he had spent at his college, he had seen the lamentable 
deterioration of interest, and he blamed it chiefly upon the movie, the radio, 
taverns, and nightclubs. 

Small wonder, then, that the controversialists cannot surmount the im- 
pediments that lie in the path of a cultural system of education. After all, 
the instruction received in the schools today by ninety per cent of the 
youngsters would scarcely have been sufficient to admit them to a college, 
as those institutions were constituted here fifty years ago. And I am 
informed that it is only because the credit system has become so easy that 
our colleges are packed with noodles who ought to be helping their mothers 
or doing the chores at the ironmonger’s or the grocer’s. 


IV 

SOME TWENTY YEARS AGO I entertained the president of a university, the 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, and several of the alumni. The evening 
was planned so that we might discuss certain changes which the new presi- 
dent desired to initiate. By profession he was a physicist, and as our dis- 
cussion proceeded I soon found that he was completely at a loss when we 
entered on the stormy waters of the necessity of restoring the liberal arts. 
He was a specialist and was fully convinced that specialization was to be 
the great function of teaching in the universities of the future. All sub- 
jects were to be departmentalized. 

All but two of the other guests supported his notion. The latter were 
brilliant mathematicians who had won high honors at the_university. But 
neither had been able to find a post in which he could teach what he knew. 
In disgust, the one became a physician and the other took a position as 4 
statistician with a large mail-order house. 

These young men I had known for many years. Their parents were 
unusually cultured people. Both boys were capable of conducting classes 
in literature and, especially, in metaphysics and philosophy. Indeed, one, 
during the term he was studying medicine, told me he would be willing to 
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throw it up if an institution of learning would offer him a position in the 
department of philosophy. 

My association with colleges and universities for the past thirty years 
has been unique, because I have had the opportunity not only of meeting 
the trustees, the faculty, and the scholars, but I have lectured on many 
different subjects to the classes. This experience has been of value to me 
in estimating the worth of most of the volumes that I have read since this 
controversy of the liberal arts versus vocational training began. 

In the past five or six years the books and articles on “education” have 
been voluminous and heterogeneous. To peruse individually everything 
that has recently been written on this loosely interpreted subject would be 
the work of a lifetime. A few months ago I received from Porter Sargent 
his book, “Between Two Wars, the Failure of Education, 1920-1940.’ 
My respect for the author and the work that he is accomplishing demanded 
an immediate examination of his illuminating chapters. It is a review which 
no one who is sincerely interested in the great conflict that is going on, in 
and out of the schools, can afford to ignore. It sets before the reader all 
the essentials of the controversy, and this is done with a method and order 
that go far to make the work easy reading. Mr. Sargent’s running com- 
mentary is always a stimulating feature, and his keen sense of values, as 
expressed in his criticism, heightens the interest of the abundant bibli- 
ography with its notes. 

Curiously enough, at the same time, I received Sir Richard Livingstone’s 
“Plato and Modern Education,”* which shows how wide is the gulf that 
separates the views of our educationists. Sir Richard Livingstone is presi- 
dent of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He is at the head of the British 
movement that calls for a return to those fundamentals which for centuries 
were the basis of European culture. His earlier work, ““The Future in Edu- 
cation”* (which I am glad to see is now circulated in this country), should 
be read by all those who consider the past dead beyond resurrection. A 
study of it will undoubtedly enlighten the modernists as to what was 
essential in all European schools for the development of an intelligent being. 

Another recent work that attracted my interest was “The Rebirth of 
Liberal Education” by Fred B. Millett.’ This is a thorough survey of 
many of our colleges and the systems to which they adhere. 

Selecting these three books as examples, one can easily trace the utter 


* Published by Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, 1945. 

* Cambridge University Press and New York, The Macmillan Company, 1944. 
* Cambridge University Press, 1941. 

* New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1945. 
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mess that has been made of what was once, in my lifetime, a comprehensive 
method encouraging students to make worthy citizens of themselves. This, 
as I interpret it, is the principal aim of education. For it must be under- 
stood that education is not merely a matter of the schools; it is something 
one cultivates all through life. Surely the stamp of an educated man js 
that which impresses one with his desire, in or apart from his business, to 
become a cultured person. If it be not sheer pedantry to quote an eight- 
eenth century author, I should like to mention Montesquieu’s notion of 
education: 

The first motive which ought to impel us to study is the desire to aug- 
ment the excellence of our nature, and to render an intelligent being yet 
more intelligent.® 

To one whose schooldays began in the seventies, it is strange now to note 
the stress that is placed upon the term education. It is so frequently used 
as if it were a talisman that would insure a job for a young man. It had 
no such significance in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Indeed, 
when a boy finished the common school or the commercial school, he was 
ready to go into the world and fend for himself and start his real education. 

Where the debate is to end and when a practical proposal is to spring 
from the controversy, no one knows. Even those who are conscious that 
the men who take vocational and technical training are lacking a cultural 
education now find that the old system cannot be neglected after all, and 
many of them suggest in some vague way a return to the liberal-arts as an 
adjunct to the present method. Dr. Dewey has said: 


The problem of going ahead instead of going back is then a problem of 
liberalizing our technical and vocational education. . . .* 


This means, I take it, that the word “liberalizing” refers to the lack of 
cultural pursuits. It is only necessary to hold a conversation with business 
people to realize that many of them know little of the history of their own 
country and practically nothing of the arts. This is frequently noticeable 
even in the trustees of institutions of learning. The case of the gentleman 
who asked what branch of medicine was practiced by a metaphysician is 
not unusual. The trustees are products of the methods which have been in 
vogue during the past generation. Indeed, it may be said that the practical 
men of affairs have co-operated with those who have made the system what 


it is. 
The condition of the world bears evidence of the utter failure of the 


6 Quoted by Matthew Arnold, op. cit., p. 6. 
7 “Challenge to Liberal Thought,” Fortune, August, 1944, p. 156. 
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order of education as it has been practiced in the colleges and universities. 
Such chaos could only be produced by disordered minds. And as neither 
the first World War nor this one has brought forth an outstanding person 
who reveals an ability to cope with the turmoil created by the politicians, 
we must conclude that education has done little or nothing to qualify men 
for meeting the stupendous problems that confront us. 

Contrast the hope of the days of the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with that of this, and our fate stands out as the figure of Nemesis at 
Sunium. Scarcely a week passes that one does not find in the serious 
reviews (whether published here or in Great Britain) articles upon the 
utter lack of moral understanding and the debasement of refining influ- 
ences. What Nietzsche would say if he were here and were prompted to 
write another “Genealogy of Morals” can only be imagined, but the severe 
strictures that he penned nearly sixty years ago would seem mild and timid 
compared with what he would set down now. 

Surely if a system of education cannot promote moral understanding in 
the minds of its charges, of what use can it be to posterity? If the lad 
who, at a college or a university, is prepared to make a living leaves it with- 
out fostering within himself the instincts of a gentleman, why should one 
trouble whether he makes a living or no? And why go to all this tre- 


mendous expense of teaching anybody where to find a job if the end of it 
be more and more wage slavery and less and less hope of domestic security? 
Our educators must shortly realize that they cannot have it both ways and 
that the censure which will fall upon them will be deserved. The day of 
reckoning may be put off for some time, but as surely as winter comes to 
strip the trees by icy blasts, the whirlwind of despair will be visited upon us. 


THERE IS YET one very important question to be asked that I have never 
seen put in this debate. It is: If the vocational and technical training of 
the schools is to be liberalized, where are the teachers to be found to per- 
form the job? The specialists will not be equal to the occasion. The men 
now engaged in the departments of philosophy, literature, and the arts are 
too few and, so I am informed, the classes too scant. 

But let us suppose that a miracle takes place and we find battalions of 
instructors ready to begin the system which served well for centuries. 
What will be the response from the young who have been impressed with 
the thought that school is the place where you learn how to make a living? 
Are the youths of today to be informed that true education really means 
hard work? Hendrik van Loon told me that his speech before the National 
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Education Association in New Orleans (in 1938) was deeply resented be- 
cause he said we deprived the younger generation of all the trouble “and 
made learning as easy and pleasant and painless as going fishing.” 

It seems to me that with the foolproof machine, we have forgotten that 
education is the one thing that cannot be made foolproof. A man would 
have to summon high-powered courage to face the youth of today on this 
question and tell them that in a true system of education there would be 
little or no time for the movie, the radio, or the dance hall. Recreation and 
sport are the chief things that animate the souls of our young people. A 
trustee of a university told me some years ago that his own boys looked for 
contacts and a celebrated football team as the chief things that would 
recommend an institution of higher learning. I blushed the other day 
when I read in André Maurois’ “Mémoires” his reference to an alumnus of 
Princeton telling the president that what was wanted was “less learning 
and more victories.””® 

And when I thought that the college of Rennes, toward the end of the 
eighteenth century, had 4,000 students® and no football team, I wondered 
what had drawn the boys there where Chateaubriand and so many of his 
colleagues received an education that assisted them in becoming world- 
renowned men. Far be it from me to object to healthy sport, but when 
it becomes the chief attraction of a youth in search of an education, then 
I think it is time to protest. 

Under the old system, ample time was found for athletics, but there were 
then far fewer watching the game. The stadium and the bowl had not 
been thought of. Indeed, the college and university teams were composed 
strictly of amateurs in accordance with the rules of the Amateur Athletic 
Association. 

VI 
THESE ARE JUST a few thoughts that occur to me in reading the books by 
the debaters of this perplexing problem. Perhaps they are scarcely worth 
recording so far as the generality is concerned, but some of my friends 
consider that it is time for someone who can view the scene from within 
and without to make his opinion known. Few have had to work as hard 
as I to make a living, and at the same time get an education. Schools did 


8C’était, pour Princeton, une mauvaise année sportive et les Alumni, mécontents, 
disaient au Président: ‘Monsieur le Président, moins d’érudition, et plus de victoires, s'il 
vous plait!?” (From Editions de La Maison Francaise, Inc., New York, 1942, Vol. Il, 
p- 99.) 

9En 1761, le collége de Rennes comptait 4,000 éléves.” (‘‘Histoire de Rennes,” by 
Ducrest et Maillet, p. 229. Quoted from Chateaubriand, “Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe,” 
Paris, Librairie Garnier Fréres, 1938, footnote pp. 108-9, q.v. for other interesting infor- 
mation about Rennes.) 
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very little for me. And perhaps that is the reason why I have always con- 
sidered myself a pupil. Even now—at my age—when I think of the work 
that should have been done by me in middle life, I am appalled at the 
opportunities that I missed. When I am conscious of what I desire to 
know, the works unread, those to be re-read with deeper mind upon them, 
with a fuller sense of the realities of life, I feel that, though I have passed 
man’s span, I need many years yet of study in my attempt to know what 
Matthew Arnold called culture, “the best that has been said and thought 
in the world.” 

New York 


™ 


Free Inquiry and the Free Spirit 


WITH AN OPEN MIND, a method of recognizing truth, and a growing body 
of knowledge, the liberally educated person arrives at ethical conclusions 
upon which he must act. President Conant, in his introduction to the 
Report of the Harvard Committee, has stated the point well: ‘Unless the 
educational process includes at each level of maturity some continuing con- 
tact with those fields in which value judgments are of prime importance, 
it must fall far short of the ideal. The student in high school, in college 
and in graduate school must be concerned, in part at least, with the words 
‘right’ and ‘wrong’ in both the ethical and mathematical sense. Unless he 
feels the import of those general ideas and aspirations which have been a 
deep moving force in the lives of men, he runs the risk of partial blindness.” 
A liberal education enables the individual to cut down pretension to the 
size of truth and to back that truth with intense emotion. It does not 
consist only of a well-selected body of knowledge, nor of that combination 
of knowledge and manner known as gentility. It is not alone the ability to 
quote appropriate passages on appropriate occasions, nor to be the master 
of clever phrase and pungent humor. There must be in addition a deep 
ethical conviction, a passion for what is right and good and beautiful in the 
experience of all mankind that can only be acquired by an active conscious 
participation in that experience. 

Freedom and liberal education stand to one another in a reciprocal rela- 
tionship. Neither is possible without the other. The scholar, the teacher 
and the student have the right to follow the truth wherever it may lead 
them. If they are thorough and honest they will blaze the pathway of 
truth where none have gone before. When in error they will soon enough 
be corrected or proved wrong by other explorers. It is therefore not only 
an obligation but a matter of self-interest for society and the school to 
extend complete freedom to those who seek the truth. But greater by far 
is the obligation of the liberally educated person, whether he be teacher, 
student or citizen, to be free. I speak here of that freedom of mind and 
spirit without which the recognition of truth is impossible. For this quality 
no one but the individual himself can ultimately be responsible. At this 
point weakness connotes a lack of character that disqualifies the individual 
from membership in the company of the liberally educated. 

Bryn J. HovpE 


New School for Social Research, 
New York 
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-COMMENT: 


On the Canon of Taxation 


PrRoMPTED BY Professor Harry Gunnison Brown’s evident and optimistic 
belief that enough of his readers would be able to follow the simple reason- 
ing of his excellent contribution, “Taxation According to Ability to Pay,” 
in the July, 1945, issue of this JouRNAL, to warrant its preparation, the 
writer would submit the following comments. 

Professor Brown adopts as his basic proposition the premise that society 
cannot be conducted successfully on any permanent principle other than 
that of justice. With some, endorsement of the principle of justice may 
spring from sentiments of morals, ethics, religion, or love of one’s fellows; 
and it is not at all necessary to take issue with any of these in order to 
accept Prof. Brown’s view, that solely from the viewpoint of practicality 
society, as a matter of pure self-interest, must conduct itself on the prin- 
ciple of justice. As he neglected to define the term “justice” as he used 
it, the concept which he meant to express is taken for granted to be “a 
condition of equality of opportunity.” This, quite obviously, demands 
that every producer of wealth shall have, with every other producer, equal- 
ity of opportunity of access to that from which all product must come— 
the land; and that every producer shall be assured of his ownership and 
possession of that which he does produce. This assurance must be enjoyed 
by both Capital and Labor—by both so-called “employer” and “employee.” 

The acceptance of this principle, equality of opportunity of access to 
land, quite logically leads to a consideration of the method of applying the 
principle, a vitally important differentiation to make, but one that is quite 
generally neglected—at least to a degree that prevents clear thinking on the 
subject. It is possible to demonstrate the correctness of a given principle, 
as mere opinion is not involved; but the question of method of applying 
the principle is one of judgment and opinion. This is something regarding 
which views may properly vary; but a principle, in whatever field, is some- 
thing regarding which there is no more room for difference in view, than 
in the field of mathematics. 

There would seem to be no other way, at least no more practical way, of 
securing to all equality of opportunity of access to the source of all product, 
the land, than to regard and treat land as the common property of all, an 
objective that can be readily achieved by merely taking from the landholder 
the annual site value of his holdings. To illustrate: 
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A, B and C constitute a given community. A occupies an opportunity 
from which a given amount of labor will yield product worth $30 a year, 
B occupying an opportunity from which the same amount of labor wil] 
yield product worth $20 a year, and C, one from which the same labor will 
yield product worth $10, the poorest grade of opportunity in use. The 
operation of the law of rent fixes the annual site value of A’s holdings at 
$20, and that of B’s at $10, with no site value attaching to C’s, since he js 
located at “the margin.” If all the site values are taken by Government 
there will be a total fund of $30, which fund, in accordance with our 
accepted principle, belongs equally to all three of those constituting the 
community. If an equal division is made: 


A gets—opportunity with productivity of $30 
His share, one-third, of rent fund 10 


Total $40 
Less site value (rent) paid 20 Net $20* 
B gets—opportunity with productivity of $20 
His share, one-third, of rent fund 10 
Total $30 
Less site value (rent) paid 10 Net $20* 
C gets—opportunity with productivity of $10 
His share, one-third, of rent fund 10 
Total $20 
Less site value (rent) paid 00 Net $20* 


Thus far, the question of taxation is not involved. We have suggested 
only a method whereby equality of opportunity for producing wealth is 
assured. The collection of site values by Government can in no sense be 
regarded as taxation. It is, and is nothing but, payment by the occupant 
of a given location, to the members of the community for haying granted 
exclusive occupancy of that location—one to which every other member 
of the community is equally entitled. To designate such payment as a 
land value “tax” is quite incorrect. It is but payment for value received, 
as truly as when one pays for a can of tomatoes at the grocery. Taxation 
follows, as we shall see. 


*It must be noted that this insures equality of opportunity only. The degree of 
inequality of product will be determined by the use the occupants make of their respective 
holdings. 
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This site value fund, regarded as belonging equally to all, might be dis- 
tributed accordingly. But if that be done, Government, the community’s 
agent, will be under the necessity of levying taxes on the members of the 
community for the costs of conducting its proper activities. How much 
more practical would it be that Government levy a tax on the site value 
fund, already in its possession, taking as much of that fund as may be 
needed for Government expenses! Such levy, in every sense of the word, 
would be taxation. And, incidentally, since every dollar taken by such 
levy would be a dollar belonging equally to all the members of the com- 
munity, every dollar thus taken would of necessity be a per capita tax. 
When we think of a per capita tax in present conditions of unjust distribu- 
tion of wealth, we shrink from the thought; but in just conditions, where 
not only one man’s life and property would be as dear to him as these would 
be to any other man, regardless of relative possessions, but where, too, every 
one would get the full value of his services, what could more fully accord 
with the principle of justice than the per capita tax as here described? 

And since a levy on the community-owned site value fund (which fund, 
under all ordinary and natural circumstances, I believe, would be sufficient 
for all Government expenses) would be the only tax required, it would be 
a “single tax.” This, indeed, is the true concept of the so-called “Single 
Tax.” This, as I have argued above, is mot the collection by Government 
of site values, however general this view. The two are separate, distinct, 
and fundamentally different processes. 

Taking it for granted that Government was properly conducted and 
that it confined its activities to its two proper functions, the taxpayer would 
receive, in services, full value for his share of the site value fund taken by 
Government. There are, I am convinced, two, and but two, proper func- 
tions of Government: (1) exercise of the police power (preventing one 
from aggressing on the person or property of another); and (2) the ad- 
ministration of land tenures in such a way as to insure equality of economic 
opportunity. Incidentally, if Government adequately performed these two 
functions, a condition would not arise, as it has arisen, calling for innumer- 
able activities on the part of Government which are in reality none of the 


| business of Government. 


As Professor Brown in his contribution has so appropriately pointed out, 
taking by Government of site values would make it unprofitable to hold 
natural resources out of use for speculative purposes. Those now so held 
constitute the great bulk of the nation’s natural resources. These would 
be released to the activities of Capital and Labor and instead of a condition 
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of “more men than jobs,” as now prevails, this relationship would be re- 
versed. With more jobs than men, the labor union question would solve 
itself, I think, for no one would pay dues to a union when the job was 
seeking the man, and labor unions—as we know them—would die a natural 
death. 

Lest it be mistakenly understood that this land tenure reform is proposed 
as a panacea instead of a prerequisite, it may be well to call attention to 
the difference between these—a prerequisite being something that must 
be adopted before a remedy can be applied. The physician, called to cope 
with the results of a mine accident, does not order the patient removed into 
fresh air because fresh air can cure broken limbs; but because the remedy 
for a broken limb cannot properly be applied unless and until the patient 
has fresh air. This is an important differentiation to make. 

The land question is basic to all else in human affairs. We originate 
from the land, live by it, and return to it. It is futile to endeavor to adjust 
human relations satisfactorily without an adequate comprehension of the 
relation between man and the land. And he who would co-operate in 
solving the serious problems that menace society would do well to realize 
that one “fights as one who beateth the air” unless aware that: (1) Any 
nation that condones or permits inequality of opportunity among its citi- 
zens, as all history confirms, if for no other reason, must sooner or later 
perish; (2) The private appropriation of rent (ground rent) spells inequal- 
ity of opportunity; (3) Therefore, any nation that condones or permits 
private appropriation of rent, if for no other reason, must sooner or later 
perish. 

Georce L. RusBy 


Towaco, N. J. 


-REVIEWS: 
The Indians of Indo-America 


El Indio: Cuestiones de su Vida y su Pasién. By Luis Monsalve Pozo. 
Cuenca, Ecuador: 1944. 

This is an excellent and unbiased portrait of the Indian of Indo-America. 
Seftor Monsalve Pozo does not dramatize the Indian for the benefit of arm- 
chair tourists, nor depict him as a completely brutalized and degenerate 
type. He gives the details, well documented, of the many chapters of his 
tragic history. 

Under the Inca the Indians had developed a smoothly-running col- 
lectivized society, where land was equally distributed each year. The sur- 
plus agricultural produce went to the priests of the Cult of the Sun, and 
to the ever-normal granaries of the Inca. Upon this well-organized State, 
the triumphant Spaniards superimposed the manorial system and appropri- 
ated for themselves the land and all it yielded, except for the barest subsis- 
tence for the Indian workers. The Indian ever since has been vaguely 
hoping to regain the land and the usufruct thereof. 

But it has been difficult for him to give direction to his ill-defined urges. 
His silence has not been merely a symptom of spiritual anaesthesia; his reac- 
tion to slavery and serfdom has manifested itself over long periods in the 
almost passive resistance of carelessness, petty thefts, and lack of co-opera- 
tion, and at times he has taken up arms against his oppressors, in the 
Ecuadorean provinces of Cotopaxi, Chimborazo and Azuay, even as under 
Tupac-Amaru in Peru and Zapata in Mexico. He is bound to win in the 
end by the undeniable force of his passivity and fecundity. 

During the war of liberation from Spain, the Indians were on the side 
of those who caught them first—they were an integral part of the scorched 
earth. In the words of survivors, one could not lose his way from Bogota 
to the Gobernacién de Popayan, because the bones of the dead marked the 
trail. What was to be the fate of the areas “liberated”? The Vieja Real 
Audiencia de Quito became a part, temporarily, of La Gran Colombia, 
largely because Bolivar’s fame grew, in the words of the Indian priest, 
Chaquiganaca, “‘as the shadows when the sun is setting.” But Bolivar very 
soon suspected that he had “plowed the sea,” and the war of Colombia with 
Peru, rich in territory, and in human and physical resources, confirmed his 
fears. The centripetal forces operating in Bogota and Lima were in no 
wise so powerful as those of the preceding supra-regional Spanish colonial 
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regime. A Venezuelan general, Juan José Flores, proclaimed the birth of 
the Republic of Ecuador. In the eastern part of La Gran Colombia cen- 
trifugal forces grew rapidly. Jose Antonio Paez, the illiterate Ilanero 
(plainsman), had fought and defeated the Spaniards largely through the 
sheer love of fighting, but he could not understand federalism. His horizon 
was too narrow to include the whole of La Gran Colombia, and he was 
strong enough to crystallize his provincialism in the political unit of 
Venezuela. 

For the Indian there was nothing new in the Republican “new order”— 
for him it was the same old order. For the ruling class of the Republics 
the Indian was the same old “thing”—he presented no social problem; he 
was merely part of the soil or subsoil. One of the military leaders of the 
early days of the Republic in Ecuador asked for 100 pack mules to move 
the baggage of his troops—if mules were not available, 200 Indians! The 
family or clan unit, the ayllu, had been used by the Incas as a base for 
anchoring their empire. This unit had been in large part destroyed by the 
colonial Spaniards, busy implanting the manorial system. General Flores 
even decreed the sale of the few lands still communally held, the proceeds 
to be used in founding Indian schools. The money—needless to say—was 
not so spent, and the Indians remained tied in debt slavery to the haciendas, 
with innumerable obligations but no rights. Concerning education, Moisés 
Saenz, confronted with the data, was forced to conclude that the school in 
Ecuador had not yet reached the Indian. The education of people who are 
near starvation is impossible. 

The present daily diet of the mountain Indian is deficient in vitamins, 
containing only 20 per cent of what the normal human being requires of 
A, B, and C, only 10 per cent of B,, and none at all of the other vitamins. 
It represents in calories only 2,000 instead of 3,000, which is considered the 
minimum requirement for those who perform hard physical labor in the 
energy-sapping cold of the high altitude. These figures were gathered in 
areas where the Indian is relatively well-off (cf. pp. 295-300). In many 
communities the Indians live for weeks on minute portions of mote— 
cooked corn—with a few grains of salt and a bit of ground garlic. That 
the Indian lives and works at all on such a diet is due to his great reserves 
of native ‘vitality. The Indian would not object to eating three square 
meals a day, like anyone else. But under the manorial system he either 
does not have enough land to make a living, or he is too accustomed to one- 
crop farming to diversify and raise his standard of living. Corn is life 
itself to the Indian. Many areas, in Paute and Gualaceo, for instance, 
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though suitable for the growing of cane, are planted in corn. The farmers 
feel obliged to grow corn, because it is their food crop, and because they 
fear—and with justice—any crop that will mean visits from inspectors or 
any government officials. They have learned their lesson too well. 

In the early years of the Spanish regime, thousands of Indians were 
worked and beaten to death in the mines, on the haciendas, and in the sweat 
shops known as obrajes y batanes. Nevertheless, from the contact of these 
two races—from the receptive and fertile wombs of the passive Indian 
women and the vigorous loins of the Conquistadores—sprang the Mestizo. 
His mission was to act both as a buffer between the white overlord and the 
Indian serf, and as a means of communication. The reconquest of the 
autochthonous ego of Indo-America would be a much longer process—if 
possible at all—without the mestizo. Indo-America, the author fervently 
feels, will have begun to realize itself when its inhabitants say with pride: 
“T am an Indian.” 

Seftor Monsalve Pozo comes to the same conclusion as did Fray Bartolomé 
de las Casas, the “defender of the Indians,” four centuries ago, and, in the 
present generation, José Carlos Mariategui (Siete Ensayos de la Interpre- 
tacion de la Realidad Peruana), and Moisés Saenz (Sobre el Indio Ecuatori- 
ano): that there is no workable solution for the problem of the Indian— 
in any country—unless he is integrated into Indo-American society through 
reaping a just proportion of the fruits of the soil. 

To even the casual observer it is evident that the Indian is the great 
reservoir of creative energy in Indo-America. With land or a just share 
of the fruits thereof, good and ample food, an adequate knowledge of 
hygienic practices, with education and civil rights, the Indian would soon 
become a new being. Those who are not Indians are the most keenly 
conscious of the Indian problem; a live-and-let-live attitude on their part 
would go a long way toward the solution. Sefor Monsalve Pozo ends on 
the pessimistic note (p. 494) that in Ecuador “there has never been a law 
enacted that had the sincere end of procuring the betterment of the Indian 
and the solution of his problems.” 

RAYMOND E, Crist 


Institute of Tropical Agriculture, 
University of Puerto Rico, 
Mayaguez, P. R. 
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Classifying Jewish Immigrants 

The Classification of Jewish Immigrants and Its Implications: A Survey 
of Opinion. By Nathan Goldberg, Jacob Lestchinsky, and Max Wein- 
reich. New York: The Yiddish Scientific Institute, 1945, 154 pp., $2. 
' There is a “Jewish Problem” in the United States as well as in other 
countries. The questions of race, nationality or religion, the sociological 
and ethical aspects of Judaism, they all exist, as has been indirectly recog- 
nized by the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice. On Nov. 8, 1943, Instruction No. 177 was issued which 
provided that, in the future, Jews entering the Union should not be classi- 
fied as “Hebrews.” For many years this term had been used in recording 
the race of Jewish entrants into the U.S.A., but henceforth, the race desig- 

nation of Jews will be according to the country of their origin. 

What are the reasons for such a new American policy at a time when 
European Jews have been persecuted and exterminated in masses, not be- 
cause of their having originated in Germanic, Latin or Slavic countries, but 
because of their being Jews or having Jewish ancestors? 

The Yiddish Scientific Institute, commonly known by its Yiddish initials 
as YIVO, a twenty-year-old institution for research and training in the 
domain of Jewish social studies—formerly in Vilna, Poland, since 1939 in 
New York City—realized at once the dangers of the new registration pro- 
cedure: Future official immigration statistics, submerging the Jews in other 
territorially defined races or in the White race as a whole (forty-odd races 
and peoples enumerated in the General Order No. 162), will make it im- 
possible for Jewish communal leaders and for social scientists, Jews and 
non-Jews alike, to obtain accurate data on the number of Jewish immi- 
grants, their occupational structure, etc. “By this new ruling we are 
thrown back to the period prior to 1899, for which, in matters concerning 
Jewish immigration, one has to rely on estimates and guesswork for lack of 
statistics.” (The quotation is from a circular letter of Yivo accompanying 
a questionnaire mentioned below.) 

In view of the importance of the Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice’s decision, Yivo, in the Summer of 1944, addressed an inquiry to a 
selected number of scholars and public leaders, sociologists, statisticians, 
demographers, anthropologists, Jews and non-Jews. The questionnaire 
asked, in particular, 1) whether exact data on the immigration of Jews 
into this country is important or whether there are any reasons for refrain- 
ing from collecting them; 2) whether a return to the previous procedure 
is recommendable as far as the Jews are concerned or what other change is 
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suggested, in case one does not approve the deletion of the term “Hebrew” 
from the classification of immigrants; 3) whether a classification according 
to “race” is considered appropriate or what other designation instead. 

One hundred and forty replies and an analysis of the subject by three 
staff members of Yivo were first published in the Yivo Bleter, the bi- 
monthly journal of the institute, for November—December, 1944. Due 
to its general public interest the material is being offered in the present 
book, one of its English Translation Series. 

In the second half of this documentary monograph, Jacob Lestchinsky 
and Nathan Goldberg discuss in two special articles ““The Need for Specific 
Data on Jewish Immigration” and “Forty-Five Years of Controversy: 
Should Jewish Immigrants be classified as Jews?” The answer by both 
authors is categorically yes. Dr. Lestchinsky, at present research secretary 
of YIVO’s section of economics and statistics, illustrates his thesis with 
actual situations prior to 1939. The well-known socio-political statistician 
is convinced that an omission of the Jewish element—the unscientific term 
“race” should be replaced by “ethnic group”—would give an absolutely 
false picture of the pre-war immigation from Poland, Rumania, Hungary, 
Lithuania and Latvia, countries with a great number of Jewish immigrants 
whose family structure as well as social, economic and cultural factors 
are entirely different from the other immigrants of these East-European 
countries. 

Incorrect data make the entire “race” statistics worthless for the need 
of the U.S.A. to know about its immigrants; “either the registration of 
citizenship (political allegiance) only or the registration of all races or 
peoples without exception” (p. 86). From the Jewish point of view, we 
are again vitally interested in having official data, because they are “the best 
weapon against anti-Semitism”; “failure to classify them as Jews may in a 
certain sense be regarded an act of discrimination” (p. 103). 

One full third of the volume is reserved for a “Summary and Conclu- 
sion” by Max Weinreich, Research Director. Starting with the aim of 
Yivo’s inquiry—‘ . . . to establish a basis for an intelligent discussion of 
an important controversial problem”—Dr. Weinreich groups the answers 
according to their main characteristics. There are two groups disagreeing 
with Yivo whose questionnaire had suggested the desirability of compiling 
exact statistics: 

1) correspondents with reasons against the collection of exact data on 
Jewish immigration, because, first of all, “the Jews are a religious group 
only.” 
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To this, Yivo’s director replies as follows: 

“Jewish separateness is . . . a sum total of historical facts. Even if 
it were possible to reduce Jewishness to religion only, (the latter) would 
present sufficient divergence. . . .” 

2) correspondents who are of the opinion that “research is in need of 
immigration statistics,” but that “the records may be detrimental to the 
Jews.” 

Do they have to be reminded that already millions of Europe’s Jews have 
perished “merely by virtue of their belonging to this particular group”? 


‘These facts should indeed become common knowledge, and “informing 


public opinion means singling out the Jews, not hiding them under a false 
label.” 

A large number of the remainder answering believe, too, that statistics 
on Jewish immigration are needed, though for various reasons: knowledge 
on Jews as a cultural group in the United States, helpful in combating anti- 
Jewish propaganda; important for Jewish social work, and valuble for an 
understanding of Jewish life. Summarizing these and the affirmative rea- 
sons of some sixteen other groups, Yivo proposes an improved questionnaire 
for the immigrant entering the country; in addition to general, non-con- 
troversial personal questions regarding age, sex, marital status, etc., the 
following seven items are now suggested by Dr. Weinreich: Color, Citizen- 
ship or former political allegiance, Country of Origin according to the legal 
territorial designation, countries of residence and ethnic stock; then, as 
actual innovations, religion and mother tongue, both supplementing polemi- 
cal terms like “nationality,” “race” and “people” respectively, for which 
there just does not exist a scientific definition. 

Such politically disputatious, because undefinable, conceptions reflect also 
the attitude of the outside world in Jewish matters. It is not only “quite 
an important part of the picture,” as this study modestly admits, but, in 
our opinion, most significant for the statistical inclusion of those unfor- 
tunate “Hebrews” who subjectively do not regard themselves as Jews and 
who objectively often are the principal victims of anti-Jewish policies. 

UCKER 


New York. 
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Monopoly in the Movies 


Economic Control of the Motion Picture Industry: A Study in Industrial 
Organization. By Mae D. Huettig. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1944, 163 pp., $2. 

This study analyzes an interesting aspect of American economic and 
cultural history. To a considerable degree, the effect of the economic 
dominance of the cultural institution is clearly demonstrated. Motion pic- 
tures are made primarily for the purpose of securing maximum profits. 
This frequently requires the omission of many truly artistic works which 
would be “‘poison at the box office.” Other pictures are not made in Holly- 
wood because they emphasize social, political, or economic views that may 
be at variance with those of the principal stockholders or those of certain 
groups that could effectively boycott such productions. Primarily, how- 
ever, this work is concerned with the economic mechanics of the industry, 
that is, the peculiar type of monopolistic development and trade practices 
that have evolved since Edison invented the motion picture camera in 1889. 

The motion picture industry developed very rapidly and spectacularly. 
Before embarking on the more detailed discussion of the present-day struc- 
ture, the author presents a brief historical background of the important 
developments in the industry. Almost from its inception, the industry 
was confronted with monopolistic practices. The earlier and simpler form 
involved mainly control of patents through the notorious Patent Pool of 
1908. In breaking through that monopoly, by various devices (legal and 
illegal), the way was paved for the modern development of the industry, 
i.¢., taking the movie out of the penny arcade and into the theater. The 
earlier monopoly almost strangled the motion picture industry in its 
infancy. But those who fought the original patent monopoly were soon 
to substitute another variant of monopolistic practice, effectively embrac- 
ing the production, distribution and exhibition of films. Today the huge 
movie corporations operate through control and ownership of large theater 
chains or circuits, special marketing agreements, and a rigidly controlled 
production set-up which treats actors as valuable pieces of property. 

Trade practices that implement this type of monopolistic development 
are of considerable interest. Two may be cited: (1) block-booking, which 
requires an unaffiliated exhibitor to take an entire block of pictures as 
offered, for a specific price, or none at all—a procedure reminiscent of rail- 
road hauling practices before the I.C.C. was established; (2) designated 
play dates, that is, determining the days on which certain pictures may be 
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shown (Saturday, Sunday, and holidays), based on larger attendance, re- 
quiring payment from the exhibitor of a percentage-of-the-gross. These 
and other practices of a restrictive character are carried out on a reciprocal 
basis by the major movie corporations. 

Accordingly it is concluded that the motion picture industry enjoys a 
kind of co-operative but monopolistic competition among the larger com- 
panies—‘‘The concentration of control demonstrated by the effectiveness 
of the major companies’ influence results from two elements in the struc- 
ture of the industry. There is, first of all, the great advantage of the inte- 
grated over the unintegrated firms. Secondly, there is the interdependence 
of the majors upon each other. . . . The interdependence of the majors is 
itself the result of a complex situation in which each of them is simultane- 
ously buyer and seller of films. For the most part, however, in their 
capacities as theatre operators (i.¢., film buyers), they are not directly com- 
peting with each other, generally because they operate in different terri- 
tories. Reciprocity of dealings between the majors is the key to under- 
standing the motion picture business.” The extent of the competition in 
the industry is almost trivial. Independent distributors have practically 
vanished and the independent exhibitors are “either at the mercy of the 
majors, or, as is true of the large chains, have an understanding with them 
which precludes co-operation with independent producers under the penalty 
of losing their regular supply of films.” 

This concise volume is well documented and the statistical tables are 
quite complete and clear. Although the motion picture industry is only 
forty-fifth in financial rank (by gross income) among the large industries 
in the United States, its relative importance is far greater. Movies consti- 
tute the principal form of entertainment for the American people, with an 
estimated weekly attendance of 55,000,000. Mrs. Huettig’s work may be 
regarded as an excellent introduction for those who are interested in the 
boundary problems of social science and wish to explore further the eco- 
sociological implications. In addition, it is a fine contribution to that field 
of economic analysis devoted to the study of monopolies 11d competition. 

ERNEST RUBIN 
Upper Darby, Pa. 
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